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LINCOLN’S FINGERPRINT AT UPPER RIGHT 


This photograph is only slightly smaller than the original slip of paper 
Lincoln signed. The enlargement inset at the lower right is about eight 
times the size of the print. 





DISCOVERED—AN AUTHENTIC 
LINCOLN FINGERPRINT 


By HOMER CROY 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S life has been studied for more 

than eighty years by thousands of historians, all as eager 

to find something new as a uranium hunter is to see a Geiger 

needle jump. The lucky dog is a man in Springfield, Illinois 

—William A. Steiger—and his discovery is an authentic fin- 
gerprint of Abraham Lincoln’s.’ 

A word as to the importance of the find: to the average 
man on the street, it means nothing. To Lincoln scholars it’s 
like finding the solar boat at the Great Pyramid. 

It came about this way: during the busy war year of 1864, 


President Lincoln was especially put to it; he needed an under- 
secretary, or, more correctly speaking, John Hay needed one. 
He was combed out of the Department of the Interior, by 
name Gustave E. Matile (pronounced Mateel), twenty-five 
years old. His record was “‘studied,” as the word then was 


1 For an earlier article on Lincoln’s fingerprints see Jay Monaghan, “Who Made 
the Fingerprints?” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. XLII (June, 
1949), 209-212. 





Homer Croy, popular writer of both fiction and fact, makes 
research visits from time to time at the Illinois State Historical 
Library. While working here on material for Wheels West (1955) 
he met William A. Steiger and heard the story of the Lincoln finger- 
print. Among his other books are Corn Country (1947), What 
Grandpa Laughed At (1948), Jesse James Was My Neighbor (1949), 
He Hanged Them High (1952) and Our Will Rogers (1953). 
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for screened, and young Matile was moved over to help Hay 
who was on the run from morning till night. Matile’s duties 
brought him, from time to time, to President Lincoln’s 
chambers. In a way, he became secretary to President Lincoln 
—a startling bit of information for Lincoln fans, for until 
now, Matile’s name has never appeared as secretary to Lin- 
coln.* And there, for the moment, we will leave young 
Matile, bell-hopping for John Hay. 

The story now moves to Syracuse, New York, where there 
was a man named Samuel Newell Holmes who was quite a 
character. He wrote political songs, sold real estate and, when 
he had time, practiced law. But his hobby was what passed 
him through the front door of history—collecting autographs. 
This scourge, it would seem, was just getting started; no one 
dreamed then that the day would come when autographs would 
be as important in the collecting field as postage stamps are to 
philatelists. But the forward march of history can not be 
stayed, collectors or no collectors. 

Holmes had met Matile and was on a friendly basis with 
the new secretary. An idea entered Holmes’ head—he would 
write his friend and ask him to procure President Lincoln’s 
autograph. Into the mail, August 28, 1864, went the letter. 

Matile must have been a bit puzzled about what to do; 
he wanted to oblige his friend, but President Lincoln was 
pressed for minutes. Matile seems to have thought it over 
for a day or two, then asked Lincoln if he would give the auto- 
gtaph. Lincoln, always so kindly to pests, may have said some- 
thing like this (there is no record): “‘All right. I'll fix up an 
autograph for your Syracuse friend. I only wish there were 
more who request so little.” 

As was his custom, Lincoln picked up a stray piece of 
paper from his desk and wrote on it his famous “A. Lincoln” 
and passed the slip to Matile. 


2 John Hay in a note to John G. Nicolay, Oct. 10, 1864, says, “We are very 
busy. Mr. Matile is sick.” Tyler Dennett, Lincoln and the Civil War, in the Diaries 
and Letters of John Hay (New York, 1939), 225. 
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That would have been the end of the matter if Lincoln, 
in picking up the paper, hadn’t blotted the ink with his right 
thumb. Come in, history. 

It will be recalled that at this time the fountain pen was 
unknown and the ball-point pen hadn’t yet been inflicted on 
the human race. But ink is ink and its blotting power almost 
beyond human control. And so Lincoln left a healthy blot. 

Matile must have been a bit disconcerted. Should he 
ask the President to write another? No, this he could not 
do, for it might be taken as a reflection upon the President's 
untidiness. He wrote a short letter to his friend Holmes, then 
turning the left side of the paper to the top he very diplomati- 
cally wrote on the margin: “The finger marks are also his. 
They will do as the olden times seals that were made by im- 
pressing the thumb on the wax.” He underscored the words 
shown in italics here. He put the letter into the mail, never 
realizing this seemingly trifling matter would be the only 
thing that he would be remembered for. And thus we see 
the offhand way history makes its bed. 

There is no record of how song writer Holmes received 
the autograph—was he disappointed because of the smear? 
Anyway he kept it in his collection until he died. His daughter 
held it a few years, then sold the thumb-smeared letter, herself 
not realizing its great value. 

And now the story moves to William A. Steiger, 1517 
Carolina Avenue, Springfield, a nut on Lincoln. This, in 
Springfield, is not a distinguishing trait, for everybody in 
Springfield is a collector of Lincoln material. Steiger liked 
autographs, too, as did Holmes. He heard of the authenticated 
fingerprint-autograph and his heart leaped, for he, an old 
collector, knew this distinguished it from all other Lincoln 
autographs. In no time at all he was its owner. 

To show how the mind of a Lincoln-collector works, these 
are the words of one of that strange tribe: “I consider this 
the greatest Lincoln find in recent years. I would rather have 
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this item in my collection than the Gettysburg Address, for 
there are five copies of Gettysburg, but there is only one au- 
thentic fingerprint of Lincoln’s.”” Lincoln collectors, when 
they are on their subject are ecstatic; no weasel words for them. 

The late Dr. Harry E. Pratt, then Illinois State His- 
torian, said: “I am inclined to believe Matile’s statement that 
the fingerprint is Lincoln’s. Also, I am greatly interested to 
learn more about Matile’s connections with the White House.” 

It may seem from the foregoing that this is the only finger- 
print of Lincoln’s. This is true, so far as proof goes. But 
there are finger smudges and blots on some of the 18,000 
documents in the Lincoln Papers; but, whose are they? Some- 
times it might seem that the President had been writing with 
a post office pen. Here is the history of one fingerprint- 
smudge: 

One day in 1936, Walter R. Benjamin, an autograph 
dealer in New York, received a packet of ADS’s from the late 
James Meegan, a Washington book dealer, who occasionally 
handled autographs. In dealer lingo, ADS means Autograph 
Document Signed—the nest egg of all autograph dealers. 
When Mr. Benjamin opened the package his eyes grew as big 
as nest eggs themselves, for there were sixty-eight Lincoln 
items. Lincoln items are not too hard to come by, but sixty- 
eight in one nest! That was something, indeed. The price— 
$300. Naught at all, really. Mr. Benjamin sent a check by 
the next mail. Most of the items were one or two lines. 
President Lincoln read his own mail. Mostly these requests 
were from people wanting jobs, or from mothers wanting 
their sons pardoned for having done this or that—enough to 
drive a person crazy. Instead of turning these requests over 
to a trained staff who could write sympathetic letters, Lincoln 
conscientiously answered them himself. His method was sim- 
ple; it would hardly work today where the Boss’s time must be 
preserved for more important matters. It was to turn the 
letter over, or at the bottom, write his decision and then shove 








MATILE’s NOTE OF AUTHENTICATION 


The —_ of writing both ways across a sheet of paper was common 


in those days but not all letters were as legible as this one. 
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the whole thing into the office mail. No carbon. No record. 
The only thing in its favor was that it worked. 

Ghouls came along and snipped his signature from these 
documents; if the documents had been left intact, the price 
would now be much higher. Today dealers would go after 
each other with broadswords to get such ADS’s. 

Mr. Benjamin has since passed away, his daughter, Miss 
Mary A. Benjamin, carries on. In 1948, she had a request 
for an ADS of Lincoln. She went through the few remaining 
of the sixty-eight, selected one to send on approval when a 
blot on the upper left hand side attracted her attention. The 
ADS tread, “Let this man be discharged. A. Lincoln. Feb. 
17, 1865”-—barely two months before he fell. She examined 
it and then called to her assistant Miss Ahern and asked her 
to examine it. ‘““What do you make of it?” Miss Benjamin 
asked. ‘““Why it’s a fingerprint,” came the reply. Then simul- 
taneously: ‘‘Lincoln’s?” “We became properly excited, and 
still are,” said Miss Benjamin. Was this Lincoln’s fingerprint? 
If so, it was unique. But as to this there could be only specu- 
lation; there was nothing to establish it as having been made 
by Lincoln. But it was a big moment in the dealet’s life. 
However, since proof could not be established it was laid 
aside and later sold to the Illinois State Historical Library. 

In an attempt to authenticate this smudge-ADS, a copy 
of it was sent to the FBI, but they had not been able to identify 
it, for there was no known thumb print of Lincoln’s for com- 
parison. So that trail disappeared in the grass. 

The Library of Congress was queried. No soap. No 
smudge. In fact there is not a known organization that has 
a fingerprint that can, open or shut, be said to be Lincoln’s. 

The great difference between others and that in Mr. 
Steiger’s collection is obvious; Steiger’s is authenticated by 
Gustave E. Matile, the man who slipped in the back door of 
history by way of President Lincoln’s autograph. Probably 
the earliest known of our Presidents’ fingerprints. 
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Photo by Lefebvre-Luebke, Green Bay, Wis. 


THE PICTURE LINCOLN SIGNED FOR MATILE 


This photograph of the President with his son Tad was taken in Wash- 
ington on February 9, 1864 by Mathew B. Brady. 
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Now a word as to Matile’s later days. They were not 
prosperous, but withal he was extremely proud. They ended 
in Green Bay, Wisconsin, where he was known as a “char- 
acter.” Once he was asked to speak before the bar (he was 
an attorney). A local man got up to introduce him. The 
local man launched himself upon a flowery oration. Sudden- 
ly Matile got up and said, “That’s about all we want of that. 
I’ll start my talk right now.” He was cheered to the echo. 

He was shy and extremely sensitive about drawing atten- 
tion to himself. He smoked stogies, the only lawyer in town 
who puffed so humbly. One day he was walking down the 
street with John W. Reynolds, a Green Bay lawyer, when 
Matile stopped and looked into a pool hall where cigars were 
sold. He looked yearningly for a minute, then turned to 
lawyer Reynolds, who tells the story, and said, “John, I wish 
you'd take this half dollar, go in and buy me some stogies. 
I don’t want to go in there and let those pool hall people see 
me buying cheap cigars.” 

Matile never talked about himself. Some in Green Bay 
knew that he worked in Washington. He spent much time in 
the Kellogg Public Library and before he died, presented to 
the Library, a cabinet sized autographed picture of President 
Lincoln and ‘“Tad,” his son. There are only half a dozen or 
so known copies of pictures autographed by Mr. Lincoln. They 
are valued at about $600 each. The card on the picture says 
it was given to Mr. Matile by Lincoln when he, Matile, was 
under-secretary to John Hay, Lincoln’s secretary. He was 
called “Judge” Matile, because of the fact that he was a U. S. 
Court Commissioner. The Oneida Indian Reservation was 
just outside town, and matters dealing with the reservation 
were handled by the commissioners. It was customary, in 
Green Bay, to call a commissioner Judge. Gustave E. Matile 
died June 17, 1908, in Green Bay, and is buried in Woodlawn 
Cemetery—this man who gave us the only authentic finger- 
print of Abraham Lincoln. 





THE THREE LIVES OF FRANK H. HALL 
By WALTER B. HENDRICKSON 


T WAS clear and cold and quiet on the morning of Janu- 
ary 5, 1893, when a man of medium height and vigorous 
physique, bright-eyed and bespectacled, his face adorned with 
a fashionable but ragged soup-strainer moustache and a small 
goatee, jumped lightly from the Chicago and Alton train that 
pulled into Jacksonville, Illinois from Chicago, and hurried 
forward to supervise the unloading of a large wooden box 
onto a wagon. He climbed up beside the driver and the 
horses hauled the rattling vehicle a couple of hundred yards 
eastward across the railroad tracks, and pulled up in the rear 
of the main building of the Illinois Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. The box was unpacked and the contents 
set up in the office of the man, who now had his greatcoat off 
and appeared in a high stiff collar, black tie and black frock 
coat. This man was Frank Haven Hall, Superintendent of 

the Institution.’ 
Out of the box came a device, the like of which the world 


1This incident is a reconstruction based on an article by John B. Curtis, “Frank 
H. Hall,” in Outlook for the Blind, Vol. Il (1911), 5. This story was also told 
as a tradition of the School for the Blind by Louis W. Rodenberg in an interview, 
Mar. 3, 1955. The date is fixed by a statement in Frank H. Hall, “The Story of an 
Invention,” in The Mentor, Vol. III (1893), 72. (The Mentor was a magazine 
published by the alumni of the Perkins Institution from 1891 to 1894.) An article 
in the Jacksonville Journal, Jan. 6, 1893, says that Hall had returned from Chicago 
with the machine the day before. An advertisement of the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road in the same newspaper establishes the fact that there was a train in from Chicago 
about midnight. 





Walter B. Hendrickson is a professor of history at MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois, and previously has written several 
articles for this Journal. His current contribution was developed 
from a talk delivered at the 1955 Spring Tour of the Illinois State 
Historical Society in Jacksonville, and from articles he has had 
published in the Illinois Braille Messenger (July, 1955) and New 
Outlook for the Blind (October, 1955). 
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had never seen before. It was a typewriter-like machine about 

a foot square resting on a strong cast iron table, and attached 

to it in a vertical position at the place where the paper would 

be inserted back of the platen 

was a metal frarne about fifteen 

inches square. There were only 

six keys, shaped much like those 

on a piano, and between each 

three keys was an oval spacing 

key. Extending downward from 

the iron table was a single foot 

pedal. By pressing the keys, and 

then stepping on the foot pedal, 

the dots of Braille letters were 

impressed on a thin brass sheet 

held in the upright frame. The 

resulting embossed plate was 

put in a hand press, a dampened 

piece of paper placed over the 

plate, pressure was applied, and 

the Braille characters were trans- 

HALL’s STEREOTYPEMAKER __ ferred to the paper. Thousands 

This was the educator's first of Copies could be made—no 

machine for simplifying Braille muss, no fuss, no type, no hot 

= lead. This stereotypemaker revo- 

lutionized the printing of books and other materials for the 

blind. Frank Hall, whose brain-child this machine was, put 

a plate in the carriage and tapped out the four lines of the 
first verse of the hymn, ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds.” 

This man who could not wait until morning to put his 

invention to work was, in 1893, living his second life. His 

first had been as school teacher and superintendent in Aurora, 


2 Mentor, Vol. Ill, p. 68; Hall says “four lines of a familiar hymn,” but Mrs. 
Bess Bower Dunn, who was a pupil of Hall’s in the Waukegan schools, 1893-1897, 
and knew Hall and his children, says that “Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” was sung 
every morning at the School for the Blind. 
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Illinois, and other places, and his third life would be as pro- 
moter of better agricultural education, when he became super- 
intendent of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute in 1902. 

Hall had become superintendent of the Illinois Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind in 1890 after a twenty-five 
year career as teacher, principal and superintendent of both 
public and private schools in Illinois. He was born in the 
town of Mechanics Falls, Maine, February 9, 1843,° and served 
in the Union Army in 1862-1863 as a hospital steward in the 
Twenty-Third Maine Volunteers—a ‘nine months” regiment. 
After he was mustered out he spent a short time at Bates Col- 
lege, and in 1864 began to teach. 

In 1866 he came to Earlville, Illinois as superintendent 
of schools. In a couple of years he moved to the larger town 
of Aurora, where he won the job over thirty-four other appli- 
cants. Hall was highly successful at Aurora, and stayed seven 
years. He was an inspiring teacher and popular with his 
students; and he had the full support of the trustees because 
he was an economical administrator. While he firmly replaced 
older pedagogical techniques, like learning by rote, with new- 
er ones that emphasized the application of abstract knowledge 
to concrete situations,* yet he also believed wholeheartedly in 
the idea that schools should prepare children to assume adult 
responsibilities, including the business of making a living. He 
was, therefore, a strong advocate of vocational education.” 

After all, suave and even-tempered though Hall was, still 
he had to please students, trustees, and parents of all shades of 


conviction and prejudice about educational matters, and in 


3 For these and other biographical facts see The Lyre, Vol. Il (Feb., 1911), 5. 
This little magazine was edited and published by Harry R. Detweiler, Hall’s son-in-law. 
Further information is in Frank H. Hall, a memorial brochure. While no author, 
publisher or place is indicated in the brochure, it was written and edited by Hall's 
daughter, Sybil Verne Hall Detweiler in Aurora in 1911, the year of Hall’s death. 
See Dorothy Detweiler West to Walter B. Hendrickson, Aurora, Ill., Mar. 13, 1955. 
This letter is in the latter's possession. 

4 Hall was the editor, really the author, because of his drastic revision of the 
widely used Werner arithmetic books, in which this principle was used. During his 
lifetime, Hall wrote or edited 18 school books. The Lyre, Vol. II (Feb., 1911), 5. 

5 Frank H. Hall, a brochure, 20; Bess Bower Dunn to Walter B. Hendrickson, 
June 21, 1955. 
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1875 he welcomed the offer of a group of farmers near Aurora 
to head a work-and-learn school, Sugar Grove Industrial 
School. Here Hall was free to try out his idea that education 
was all of a piece, and Sugar Grove School was to teach “‘life- 
lessons.”* As Hall himself wrote: 

We learned to use the milk tester and we read Shakespeare. We in- 
vestigated the subject of cattle raising and studied Virgil. We learned how 
to raise hogs and reveled in the beauties of Homer. We studied the subject 
of grasses and hay and mastered cube root.’ 


Here at Sugar Grove, Hall worked out many of the tech- 
niques for teaching agriculture that he later used in the farm- 
ers’ institutes. Here, too, he renewed the acquaintance with 
machinery that he had acquired when as a boy he worked in 
Maine factories. Also, while he was at Aurora and Sugar 
Grove, he began to speak at teachers’ institutes, an activity 
which he continued throughout his life. Although Hall was 
not at all mercenary, yet the extra income from such speaking 
engagements, plus the ownership of a dairy farm and a cream- 
ery, gave him economic security. During the twelve years at 
Sugar Grove, in addition to his teaching, Hall ran his cream- 
ery, a general store, and a lumberyard, and took a leading part 
in community affairs, serving as postmaster and township 
trustee." 

But then he returned to public school work, becoming 
superintendent of the Petersburg, Menard County, schools for 
a short time, and then going back to Aurora for a year. Finally 
in 1890, he was appointed superintendent of the Illinois Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Blind at Jacksonville on the 
recommendation of N. W. Branson, a trustee of the school.° 

Hall now started to live his second life. He knew little 
about the special methods of teaching the blind, but he was 
convinced that blind children, like normal children, should 


6 Frank H. Hall, a brochure, 19. 
7 [bid., 21. 

8 Ibid., 23, 45-46. 

9 Tbid., 22. 
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become self-supporting adults. To prepare himself for his 
new career, he made a quick trip east to visit the schools at 
Boston, New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia, and the 
Printing House for the Blind at Louisville.” At the latter 
place he became familiar with type and presses and printing 
methods. 

All through his first year in Jacksonville, Hall observed 
what went on in the school, talked to teachers and pupils, and 
read and studied about the problems of teaching the blind. 
Two major ideas on the subject had prevailed at the school. 
The first was that the blind child should be kept busy with 
handwork and the rudiments of reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, not so much for learning’s sake, but rather to keep the 
child occupied so that he would not lead a life of “monotony, 
uselessness and weariness.’ Such handicrafts as broom-mak- 
ing were taught, and this did enable some men to be partially 
self-supporting, but generally such activities were carried out 
in special workshops maintained by the state. 

Along in the 1870's, under Superintendent F. W. Phillips, 
more attention was paid to “literary” subjects, since books in 
raised print were available, and the children were graded in 
classes approximating those of the public schools. Further, 
to make students more self-reliant military drill and gymnas- 
tics were introduced.” 

In a sense, Hall combined these two methods and intro- 
duced a third element. He believed that the blind should 
be so trained that they could work in the world of normal- 
sighted people. This meant first, that the academic work 
should be brought up to the level of schools for the sighted 


10 No author {Frank H. Hall?}, Brief History of the Illinois Institution for the 
Education of the Blind, Illinois Board of World’s Fair Commissioners (Chicago, 1893), 
39. This rare pamphlet was kindly loaned to the author by George W. Gerlach, 
formerly a teacher at the School for the Blind, now retired. He was a student at 
the Jacksonville school when he knew Hall. 

11 Helen M. Sweeney, “Changes in the Philosophy of Education at the Illinois 
School for the Blind” (Ms.), 6. Miss Sweeney kindly permitted the author to use 
this informative paper. The quotation is from Superintendent Joshua Rhoads’ (1850- 
1874) report of 1853. 

12 [hid., 9, 11. 
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child, and, second, that many more opportunities to learn 
trades and skills should be given to the blind child.” To ful- 
fill the latter program, typing, bookkeeping, dressmaking, 
woodworking and other handicrafts were introduced, but 
Hall’s great work was in realizing his first aim, and he saw 
that if the blind person was to have an equal chance with 
the sighted person, he should have the same kind of formal 
education. 

The pressing need here was teaching materials that would 
give the blind child an awareness of the world around him 
through the senses of touch and hearing, and at his recom- 
mendation, the state legislature appropriated $3,000, a part 
of which was spent for a collection of natural history specimens 
and ‘‘such manufactured articles as could be gotten and profit- 
ably handled by blind pupils.’’* 

Another part of the appropriation was spent for presses 
and type so that more reading material could be put in the 
hands of the pupils.” Hall’s interest in writing and printing 
became an all-absorbing one for several years, because he saw 
that the store of written knowledge should be opened to the 
blind, and he worked at the subject until he had developed a 
machine, the stereotypemaker, the first appearance of which 
was described at the beginning of this article. 

Back of Hall’s revolutionary invention is a long and in- 
tensely dramatic story of writing and printing for the blind 
that had its beginning, in modern times, with the work of 
Valentin Haiiy, the Hun, arian living in France in the last half 
of the eighteenth century, who first conceived the idea that 
the blind could read by feeling embossed letters with their 
fingers. Haiiy and many of his successors used conventional 


18 Frank H. Hall, “The Education of the Blind,” in Trustees of the Illinois 
Institution for the Education of the Blind, Twenty-fifth Biennial Report, (1898), 9; 
Frank H. Hall, a brochure, 22, 23. 

14 Trustees of the Illinois Institution, Twenty-second Biennial Report (1892), 11; 
Sweeney, 13. 

15 “Report of Arthur Jewell, Printer,” in Trustees of the Illinois Institution, 
Thirtieth Biennial Report, (1908), 15-16. 
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type forms, but the results were not entirely satisfactory. Other 
educators invented special types, like the Moon alphabet with 
its large-sized angular characters, and Boston Line, a simpli- 
fication of Roman type.” 

Some educators abandoned type used by the sighted, and 
adopted punctiform letters. The founder of the dot system 
was, of course, Louis Braille. In England and in the United 
States, variations of Braille’s original notation were produced; 
in England the trend was toward the use of abbreviations and 
contractions, while in the United States, t»e words were 
spelled out in full. In the United States, too, a second system 
of dot notation was New York Point, thought by some to be 
superior to Braille.” 

All of the above systems had warm advocates in the 
United States, but by the 1890's, educators had come to prefer 
either Braille or New York Point over Moon, Boston Line 
Letter, or any other variation of conventional type. Experi- 
ence had shown that it was much easier for a blind person to 
distinguish with his fingers between various arrangements of 
dots, than it was to note the difference between letters made 
up of comparatively solid lines. Ip large part, however, it was 
Hall’s stereotypemaker and his earlier invention, the Braille 
Writer, that determined that Braille would be standard in 
the United States, and finally throughout the world. 

The stereotypemaker was full brother of the Hall Braille 
Writer, a machine with which a blind person could write on 
paper, much as a seeing person uses a typewriter. Both the 
writer and stereotypemaker were developed by Hall in his 

16 There is a very large literature on writing for the blind which may be con- 
veniently located in Helga Lende, Books About the Blind: A Bibliographical Guide 
to Literature Relating to the Blind (New York, 1953). A clear and accurate account, 
written for the layman, is Isabel Ross, Journey into Light: The Story of the Education 
of the Blind (New York, 195i). More professional is Paul A. Zahl, ed., Blindness: 
Modern Approaches to the Unseen Environment (Princeton, 1950), especially the 
chapter, “Avenues of Communication,” 313-34, by Gabriel Farrell. Brief but authori- 
tative is Louis W. Rodenberg, The Story of Books for the Blind (New York, 1952). 

17 In addition to sources noted above, see Mary A. Cadwalader Jones, “The 


Education of the Blind,” in Scribner's Magazine, Vol. XII (Sept., 1892), 373-87, for 
a friendly account of New York Point. 
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first years at the school. The usual method of instruction was 
for the teacher to dictate to the student, who took down the 
information by impressing the dots of New York Point on 
paper with the writing device then used: the slate or metal 
frame to guide a stylus or punch held in the hand.’* Hall’s 
first move was to buy two small hand presses and fonts of 
Boston Line, New York Point, and Braille type. With this 
equipment, students were given lesson sheets and other ma- 
terial from which they could study. 

But not every student could learn to read Boston Line, 
and note-taking and the preparation of written assignments 
were slow with slate and stylus. The New York Point nota- 
tion had been adopted as official in 1888 because it was used 
in all other United States schools except the Perkins Institution 
in Boston and the Missouri school in St. Louis. But, in the 
Illinois school, since 1876, Braille had been used by teachers 
and students, and even after 1888, Braille continued to be 
favored by many, and it was used in private correspondence. 
Students found Braille easier to use because all the letters were 
written within a “cell” three dots high and two dots wide. 
There was thus a uniformity and simplicity about Braille that 
New York Point did not really possess, although it appeared 
to. New York Point letters were only two dots high, and let- 
ters varied from one to four dots in length, and so could be 
written somewhat more rapidly. The number of dots in the 
letters was based on frequency of use, with “‘e”’ being a single 
dot, so it was theoretically also easier and faster to read. But 
the regularity and uniformity of the Braille cell made it fa- 
vored by many blind people who knew both Braille and New 
York Point.” 

As Hall considered the problem, he first contemplated 


18 See “Report of Arthur Jewell, Printer,” Trustees of the Illinois Institution, 
Thirtieth Biennial Report (1908), 15-16. 

19 For the “Battle of the Types” see the account of the hearings before the 
committee of the New York Board of Education in 1909: “Which Tactile Print for 
New York City?” in Outlook for the Blind, Vol. Ill (1909), 24-46, 64-74. 
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FRANK HALL’s BRAILLE WRITER 


a machine that would write New York Point, but as he dis- 
cussed the matter with his students and teachers, he began to 


see that it would be much simpler to make a machine to write 
Braille, since every letter would be of uniform width.” Fur- 
ther, as Hall wrote, 


It was obvious at the outset that such a machine must be quite simple 
and easy to manufacture, thereby placing the cost within the limited means 
of the poorest of the class it was designed to benefit. Next, it must have 
power sufficient to emboss the points of the Braille system in perfectly sharp 
relief, and yet the touch must be easy, giving the greatest rapidity without 
fatiguing the operator.*' 

It was at this point that Hall sought technical assistance 
and called on Gustav (‘Gus’) A. Sieber. Gus Sieber, born 
in 1863, was the son of a German emigrant who had opened 
a gunshop in Jacksonville. Young Gus had early learned 
the gunmaker’s art in his father’s shop, and he had become 

20 Hall’s testimony before the New York City Board of Education committee in 


ibid., 44. 


21 Hall, “Story of an Invention,” 68. 
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skilled in general metal work through three years’ experience 
in Chicago shops and foundries.” Hall went to see Sieber at 
the family gunshop and electrical supply store at 213 East 
Court Street, near the Public Square.” As Sieber tells the 
story, “Mr. Hall showed {me} what he called a slate and 
stylus to punch dots in paper and wanted a writer to do this 
work,””** Hall explained about the Braille system of six dots 
and told Sieber that he wanted each dot controlled by a sepa- 
rate key, so that any Braille character could be made at a single 
stroke by pressing the right combination of keys.” 

With this information and Hall’s explanation of the 
Braille cell of six dots, and with the typewriter used by sighted 
persons in mind, Sieber created a suitable device.** Six punches 
or styli were set in a fixed mounting, each operated by a single 
key, and the release of the keys after punching a letter, caused 
the carriage which contained the paper to move one space to 
the left ready for the next letter to be impressed. The Braille 
writer designed and built by Sieber was the great improvement 
over the stylus and slate that Hall wanted. In addition to 
making an entire letter with one motion, the operator could 


22 Interview with Sieber, May 1, 1955. He was then ninety-two years old, still 
in good health and clear of mind, although very deaf. He retired only a few years 
earlier from active participation in his electrical contracting business. 

28 Jacksonville City Directory, 1891-1892. 

24 Written statement of G. A. Sieber, April 1, 1955, answering questions by 
the author. 

25 Conversation with Louis W. Rodenberg May 10, 1955, in which the latter 
said that Sieber had told him this several years earlier. Rodenberg’s recollection is 
supported by a letter of G. A. Sieber to Robert B. Irwin, Executive Secretary of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, Jacksonville, June 11, 1932, in which Sieber 
says, “Hall showed me what they called a slate and stylus, showed me the work they 
did, and wanted a writer made on the order of a typewriter—having six keys and 
a spacer. He never gave me any idea as to how to make it, but what it should do.” 
Both -the rough draft of this letter, in Sieber’s handwriting, and a carbon copy of 
the letter are in a small collection of letters and clippings in Sieber’s possession. 
Since Sieber’s statement to the author, noted above, was made when Sieber was 
ninety-two, and since there is no written documentation contemporary with the making 
of the model of the writer, it seems probable that Sieber may have failed to remember 
all the circumstances. Sieber, in his statement, claims credit for the idea of using 
the six keys, but this most certainly was Hall’s idea. 

26 Tt would seem that Sieber’s great contribution was the development, without 
infringing on existing typewriter patents, of an escapement whereby the carriage 
could move a space at a time. It would seem likely, too, that the linkage from key 
to styli would also have to be original for the same reason. These statements are 
based upon the conversation with Rodenberg, noted above, and upon an examination 
of the mechanism of a Hall writer. 
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read what he had written immediately, because the steel pins 
impressed the dots on the paper by striking from the back, 
and because the carriage moved to the next position immedi- 
ately. With slate and stylus, the person using them had to 
write all characters in reverse, and remove the sheet of paper 
from the slate before it could be read. 

The model built by Sieber was thus described by Hall: 


{It} was built mainly of scrap iron and brass and was fastened to a rough 
pine board for a base. It was anything but elegant in appearance; but the 
dots made by it were fully equal to those made by the stylus, and although 
the working was heavy and the machine roughly constructed, the measure of 
our success was even greater than I expected.’ 


The Braille Writer which bore his name was the happy 
result of Hall’s creative mind, which analyzed the problem 
and envisioned a solution, and Sieber’s highly developed 
craftsman’s skill. 

Hall, with his driving enthusiasm and urge to action 
wanted Sieber to undertake immediate mass production of the 


writer, but Sieber advised Hall to take the model to a machine 
shop in Chicago, where proper patterns and punches could 
be provided. As Hall said, ‘a fortunate chain of circum- 
stances” led him to the Munson Typewriter Company in Chi- 
cago where T. B. Harrison was the superintendent and C. J. 
Seifried the designer. Harrison and Seifried fulfilled Hall’s 
requirements that the Braille writer should be made as cheaply 
as possible, and Hall declared that their work was a labor 
of love.* They manufactured ninety-four machines which 
were delivered to the Illinois school for a total of $940.* In 
addition Hall said that he paid out between $200 and $300 
from his legislative appropriation for a working model,” 
which probably included the $65 paid to Sieber for his work.” 
(ote 8T Hall, “Story of an Invention,” Mentor, III: 69. 

28 Ibid., 70. 

29 “Itemized Statement of Expenses, 1893” in Trustees of the Illinois Institution, 
Twenty-third Biennial Report (1894), 45. 


80 “Which Tactile Print for New York City?” Outlook for the Blind, Ill: 70. 
81 Statement of G. A. Sieber to Walter B. Hendrickson, April 1, 1955. 
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Twenty machines were retained by the Illinois school and the 
others were sold to individuals and schools, first for $12 and 
later for $14. Within a few years institutions for the blind 
in the United States and in many foreign countries, including 
China and Australia, were using Hall Braille Writers.** 

Hall was always proud of the fact that neither he nor 
any of the persons connected with the development of the 
writer profited from the invention. He never patented the 
machine,” and one of the favorite stories told by his family 
was about the time that he met Helen Keller, then thirteen, at 
the World’s Fair and upon being told that Hall was responsi- 
ble for the writer that she used so often, she put her arms 
around his neck and gave him a big kiss on his cheek. His 
daughter said that Hall could never tell of this incident with- 
out tears in his eyes.* 

The first machine made by Harrison and Seiftied arrived 
in Jacksonville on May 27, 1892, and Hall gave a demonstra- 
tion to a reporter from the Jacksonville Journal, who wrote 
a most enthusiastic report, a full column long,” and the public 
first saw the machine at an exhibition of the work of the Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Blind on June 7, 1892, when 
five students competed against each other in a speed trial. The 
winner wrote eighty-five words a minute from memory, and 
thirty-one words a minute from dictation.*’ The good news 
about the Braille writer was passed on to other institutions 
for the blind when it was demonstrated at Brantford, Ontario, 
by Hall’s daughter Nina, who achieved a remarkable speed 
of one hundred words a minute. Edward E. Allen, the super- 
intendent of the Perkins Institution, said ‘““we . . . who were 


82 Edward E. Allen, “Frank H. Hall,” in Oxtlook for the Blind, Vol. V 
(1911), 59. 

383 Outlook for the Blind, Ill: 70. 

84 A later model of the Hall Braille writer made by the Cooper Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co. bore the legend, “Patent Applied For,” but it is certain that no 
patent was ever granted. 

35 Frank H. Hail, a brochure, 24. 

86 May 28, 1892. 

37 Jacksonville Journal, June 8, 1892. 
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there assembled in convention were almost dumbfounded with 
surprize and delight. The convenience of this little machine 
to the blind can only be understood when one realizes that 
it became to them what the ordinary typewriter is to others.” 
And as the Jacksonville Journal pointed out, with it the blind 
could solve algebraic and arithmetical problems and write 
music.” 

The principles of the Hall writer were followed in later 
machines. So far as can be determined, C. J. Seifried took 
over the manufacture of the writers from the Munson Type- 
writer Company, and at his death, the Cooper Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago continued their production until about 
1921, when this company was bought out by the M. B. Skinner 
Company, manufacturers of steam specialties and engineer 
supplies. The Skinner company made writers under the name 
of the Cooper Manufacturing and Engineering Company. At 
first Skinner planned to discontinue the manufacture of the 
writers because it wasn’t profitable, but when he found that 


this would work a hardship on blind people, he decided to 
stay in the business and produce an even better machine. He 
spent $5,000 for improved designs and methods of manufac- 


40 


ture, and still sold the machine for a nominal sum.” Eventu- 
ally the production of Braille writers was taken over by such 
specialized agencies as the American Foundation for the Blind, 
the Howe Memorial Press, and the Braille Institute of America. 
Throughout all these changes, Hall’s basic principles of six 
keys, each controlling a dot in the Braille cell, and impressing 
the paper from the back were retained. The principal change 
that has been made in the most modern machine, the Perkins 
Brailler, is that the carriage carries the styli rather than the 
paper. 
Hall saw that his Braille writer might be made to pro- 
38 Outlook for the Blind, V: 91. 
89 May 28, 1892. 


40P, D. Merrill, Vice-President, Cooper Engineering and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, to G. A. Sieber, Chicago, Ill., June 14, 1926, in Sieber’s possession. 
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duce, quickly and cheaply, a stereotype plate from which many 
copies could be printed. Stereotypes at this time were made 
by laborious and slow handwork, using a punch and mallet 
to impress dots on copper plates, following the method de- 
veloped in Europe; or as was more usual in the United States, 
by handsetting Braille type, and either printing directly from 
it, or by making a stereotype from a paper mat.” 

After several experiments using paper stiffened with 
shellac, and heavy tinfoil backed by cement, and finding them 
only moderately successful,“ Hall appealed to his friends Har- 
rison and Seifried, and it was they who devised the machine 
which Hall was unpacking in the small hours of the morning 
of January 5, 1893. It used the same principles as the Braille 
writer, except that greater power was applied by using a foot 
pedal to do the embossing after the characters were selected 
by the keys. 

The Hall stereotypemaker was first exhibited at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair where workers with the blind saw its great 


possibilities. Superintendent John T. Sibley of the Missouri 
School for the Blind, who secured the second stereotyper that 
was made, expressed the general feeling when he wrote: 


After nearly a year's work with the stereotyper, I am led to believe that, 
as far as the education of the blind is concerned, this invention is the most 
important of the century, if we except the invention of the point system by 
Louis Braille. These two form the immovable pillars upon which the future 
education of the blind must rest. When the value of both is well understood 
by all, printing embossed matter will be carried on so rapidly and so economi- 
cally that libraries will grow and flourish like vegetation under a tropical sun.** 


John Sibley’s prophecy has come true. Today most books 
for the blind are printed from plates made on stereotypemakers 
following the principles of Hall’s original machine, although 


41 Louis W. Rodenberg, The Story of Books for the Blind, 10; Farrell, “Avenues 
of Communication,” Blindness: Modern Approaches . . ., 327-36. See also 
Jacksonville Journal, Jan. 6, 1893, for an interview with Hall on the subject of the 
stereotypemaker. 

42 Hall, “Story of an Invention,” 72-73. 

43 John T. Sibley, “Stereotyping for Embossed Printing,” in The Mentor, Vol. III 
(1893), 9, 386. 
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much improved and now motor driven. The fact that Hall’s 
writer and stereotypemaker operated so efficiently were, as shall 
be shown, strong arguments for retaining Braille as the writ- 
ten language of the blind both in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

Hall left the school for the blind in 1893 when the 
Democrats took control of the state government. For four 
years he was the superintendent of the Waukegan schools, 
where the board of trustees recognized his ability by paying 
him a larger salary than he asked for. In 1897, with the 
return of the Republicans to power, Hall was reappointed 
head of the school for the blind, where he remained until 
1902. 

He was now widely known among educators, both the 
teachers of the blind and of normal children. His writer and 
stereotypemaker had won much favorable attention among his 
colleagues, and he took a leading part at the Congress of Edu- 
cators of the Blind held at the Columbian Exposition.’ He 
was a frequent attendant and speaker at conferences of teach- 
ers of both blind and normal-sighted children. 

The gist of his talks on these occasions was, first, that 
the blind should be given as many experiences as possible to 
fit them to live in a world of sighted people, and, second, that 
teachers of normal children could learn much from studying 
the problems of teaching the blind. Hall said that the blind 
child, because of his limited ability to receive impressions, 
developed his imaginative powers and his capacity for draw- 
ing conclusions from his limited perceptions. Sighted chil- 
dren, he said, did not develop their powers of apperception 
because they depended so largely upon their much greater 
sensory perceptions. His conclusion was that teachers of blind 
children should give them as many sensory experiences as 
possible, and the teachers of sighted children should teach 


44 Prank H. Hall, a brochure, 27. 
45 The Mentor, Vol. III (1893), 39, 80, 160, 240, 280, 319-20, 360, 403-404; 
68-73; 243-51; 385-89. 
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them to draw as much as possible from their sensory experi- 
ences.*° 

During Hall’s second term two deaf-blind children had 
come to the school—Jessie Stewart and Emma Kubicek—both 
having lost their sight and hearing as the result of cerebro- 
meningitis, the former at the age of ten months, and the latter 
at three years. Both were given the same kind of training that 
Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller had had, being put under 
the personal care of Mrs. Helen Jordan, the kindergarten 
teacher at the school. Hall was much interested in their cases 
because he had just completed a thoughtful study on the sub- 
ject: “The Comparison of the Blind, the Deaf, the Deaf- 
Blind, and Those Possessed of All Their Faculties, in Respect 
to Imaginative Power.’ His conclusion that it was most diffi- 
cult to educate the deaf-blind child was borne out by the cases 
of Jessie and Emma. Little could be done for Jessie, but Emma 
learned quite readily, and was called “the second Helen 
Keller.” Hall explained the difference as being in large part 
due to the fact that Jessie lost her sensory powers at such an 
early age that she had no usable memory of anything seen or 
heard.“ 

Hall’s firm conviction that the blind should participate 
just as much as possible in the activities of the seeing brought 
him, in 1900, when the city of Chicago was considering the 
establishment of a boarding school for the blind, to convince 
the school authorities that it would be much better to have day 
classes in the public schools, rather than to isolate the blind 
children in an institution. On Hall’s recommendation one of 
his teachers, John B. Curtis, was appointed to pioneer in set- 
ting up public day classes. Within ten years, five other cities 


46 See, for example, Frank H. Hall, ‘Pedagogical Lessons from a Study of the 
Blind,” in National Educational Association, Proceedings, (1898), 1033-1038; Frank 
H. Hall, ‘Thoughts Suggested by a Study of the Mental Development of the Blind,” 
in Illinois Society for Child Study, Transactions, Vol. I (1894), 31-39. 

47 Illinois Society for Child Study, Transactions, Vol. IV (1899), 18-30; Trustees 
of the Illinois Institution, Twenty-seventh Biennial Report (1902), 16-20. See also 
Jacksonville Journal, March 14, 1907, for an account of Emma Kubicek’s life. The 
girl died in 1907 from diphtheria, aged eleven years. 
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had followed the Chicago plan. One of Hall’s contemporaries, 
Edward E. Allen, said that Hall’s leadership in this matter 
was even more significant for the education of the blind than 
the invention of the Braille-writing machines.“ 

Hall believed geography should be an important part of 
the curriculum and he used several devices whereby the blind 
could comprehend the shape and location of geographical 
features. One such was a heavy paper cut-out of a country, 
a state, or a continent fastened to a board. On the cut-out, 
tacks were placed to locate cities.” This idea was developed 
further after the invention of the stereotypemaker. Various 
physical features were denoted by different arrangements of 
dots and cross-hatchings, and impressed on thin sheets of metal, 
and paper maps were embossed from these by means of a 
hand press.” 

With the purchase of the presses and type in 1891, Hall 
started a print shop that turned out books, maps and music— 
the books in Boston Line and the music in Braille. When the 
stereotypemaker was developed, the printing program was 
greatly expanded until, in 1902, over 14,000 brass plates, most 
of them music scores, were stored in a fireproof vault. Within 
a short time, the products of this printshop were being sold 
at low prices to buyers both in this country and abroad.” 

Hall and the men whom he had trained at the school for 
the blind played a leading part in the event that marked the 
show-down between the educators who wanted New York 
Point to become standard in the schools of the United States 
and those who favored Braille. A long standing dispute was 
brought to a head in 1909 when the school authorities of New 
York City held a public meeting for advocates of both systems 
to present their cases. Everyone understood that the choice 

48 Edward E. Allen, “Frank H. Hall,” in Outlook for the Blind, Vol. V (Jan., 
1911), 57; John B. Curtis, “Frank H. Hall,” ibid., (April, 1911), 5. 
49 “Editorial Notes,” in The Mentor, Vol. III (1893), 39. 


50 Trustees of the Illinois Institution, Twemty-sixth Biennial Report, (1900), 13. 
51 [bid., Twenty-seventh Biennial Report (1902), 6. 
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of so large an educational unit would strongly influence the 
rest of the United States. 

Although Hall had long been out of active work with 
the blind he joined forces with John Curtis of Chicago, and 
George W. Jones, superintendent, and William Jewell, print- 
er, of the the Illinois school in presenting the case for Braille. 
Two formal meetings were held in April and May, and Hall 
testified at both, speaking at length, and explaining why he 
had re-introduced Braille at his school, and why he had made 
his writing and printing machines to use that notation. Curtis, 
Jones and Jewell spoke about the ease with which students 
could learn Braille, pointed out that there were a large num- 
ber of books and thousands of pieces of music available, that 
because Hall’s stereotypemaker was simple to operate reading 
material and music could be produced so cheaply, and that 
Hall’s stereotypemakers and writers were in use in such large 
places as the Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Mis- 
souri schools and in the public schools of Chicago. 

The New York Point advocates fought back savagely, 
even accusing Hall of favoring Braille because he would profit 
from the use of his machines. Hall indignantly denied that 
he would profit personally, and explained that he had no 
patent on the machines, and that he had not tried to patent 
them because his only interest was in helping the blind. 

The upshot was that New York City adopted Braille for 
its blind children. Frank Hall, his Braille writer and his 
stereotypemaker “had stemmed the tide of New York Point 
and, by supporting the Braille principle, opened the way to 
its universal victory.” 

Frank Hall had been living his third life as promoter of 
agricultural education for seven years when he was called to 
join the “battle of the types.” In 1902 he left the school for 


52 Rodenberg, The Story of Books for the Blind, 10; The testimony of Hall and 
others before the New York City Board of Education committee is printed at length 
in “Which Tactile Print for New York City?” in Outlook for the Blind, Vol. III, 
(1909), 24-46, 64-74. 
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the blind and became superintendent of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute of Illinois. Hall had had one foot in agricultural educa- 
tion as far back as his days at Sugar Grove. There he held 
a three-day meeting much like the later local farmers’ insti- 
tutes. Hall himself had given a lecture: “The Chemistry of 
Milk and Its Management in Butter-Making.” The principal 
speaker was Professor G. E. Morrow of the State Industrial 
University at Champaign, who talked about “Livestock in 
Illinois Farming.” Even while he was at the school for the 
blind, Hall maintained his interest in agriculture. He owned 
a farm in partnership with his son, and sold dairy products 
in the city of Aurora.’ He spoke at farmers’ institutes on 
the need for agricultural education in the public schools,” and 
he wrote an article on dairying.” 

Because of his speeches at farmers’ and teachers’ insti- 
tutes Hall became well-known throughout the rural areas of 
Illinois, and when he resigned from the school for the blind, 
A. P. Grout, a leading farmer of Scott County, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, 
who was well acquainted with him, asked him to become 
superintendent of the organization with the principal duty 
of promoting local and state meetings.” After considerable 
discussion with the board of directors, Hall agreed to take the 
job ona fee basis: $25 and his expenses if he attended one local 
institute in a week and $40 fortwo. At the same time he would 
be permitted to continue his speaking at teachers’ institutes.” 


58 Hall resigned rather than make school jobs a matter of political patronage. 

54 Frank H. Hall, a brochure, 28. 

55 “The Relation of the School Work to Life on the Farm,” in Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute, Annual Report (1900), 401-404. 

56 “Digestibility of American Feeding Stuffs,’ (in collaboration with W. H. 
Jordan) in Science, n. s. Vol. XI (June 22, 1900), 988. In 1904 he wrote two more 
articles: “Chemistry of Cottage Cheese,” in Scientific American Supplement, Vol. 
LVIII (Aug. 13, 1904), 23926-7; “Pea Canners Problems Solved,” ibid., (Aug. 27, 
1904), 23962. 

57 Frank H. Hall, a brochure, 60-62. 

58 Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Annual Report (1903), 275. At this time Hall’s 
position was not provided for in law, but the legislature amended the basic act in 
1903 to create the position of Superintendent of Institutes. Hall’s salary was changed 
several times, and before he resigned in 1910, he was earning $3,000 a year, and 
devoting all his time to the job. 
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FRANK H. HALL 


This picture of the educator-inventor-agriculturist was made during his 
second term as superintendent of the school for the blind. 


The organization with which Hall became associated had 
been established by the state legislature in 1895 with the 
stated purpose of assisting and encouraging “useful education 
among farmers, and for developing the agricultural resources 
of the State.’”*® Even before this, farmers’ institutes had been 
held in the state as early as 1871 under the direction of the 


59 Laws of Illinois, 1895, 1. See also History of State Departments (Ms.) in 
State of Illinois, Department of Archives. 
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State University, and finally, in 1880, the State Board of Agri- 
culture assisted local groups.“ The farmers’ institutes were 
sponsored nationally by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and 3,179 were held in 1903. The institutes were 
regarded as the agency for disseminating the information de- 
veloped by the agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 

Hall’s job as superintendent of the Farmers’ Institute was 
to keep local leaders filled with enthusiasm so that they would 
work hard to prepare a program, publicize it, and make the 
meeting so enjoyable and worthwhile that people would want 
to come back again next year. One of Hall’s constant prob- 
lems, however, was to minimize the entertainment features 
and emphasize the educational values of the institutes. Hall 
believed that there should be some entertainment, but that most 
of the time should be devoted to inspirational talks about the 
place of the farmer in the world, and to informational lec- 
tures and demonstrations that would be of practical use to the 
farmer." For example, at one meeting Hall himself presided 
at a session at which there was an actual demonstration on the 
platform of the meeting hall of the milking machine, cream 
separator, and Babcock tester.” 

During the years when he was superintendent of the insti- 
tutes, Hall saw their number increase from 105 to 195, and 
his own work was a factor in this increase. He attended the 
local institutes—in 1903, forty-five of them, and sixty in 1908."* 

Hall sought to bring local teachers and ¢ounty superin- 
tendents to work with farmers at the institutes, and, winning 
the support of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
he succeeded in having the teaching of agriculture introduced 
into some of the schools, and in persuading the state normal 
schools to give courses in agriculture which would equip school 

60 Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Annual Report (1904), 243-46. 
61 [bid., 18-25; ibid. (1907), 33-38. 
62 Thid., (1909), 2634. 


63 Ibid., (1904), 18; ibid., (1910), 24. 
84 Tbid., (1904), 18; ibid., (1909), 31. 
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teachers to give instruction to children. Hall also worked with 
the normal schools in setting up institutes and short courses 
for farmers. He worked closely with the University of Illinois, 
and set up speaking schedules for the teachers in the agricul- 
ture department and the men at the Experiment Station so 
that they could attend as many local institutes and speak to as 
many people as possible and yet lose little time from their 
other duties. Hall firmly believed that the working farmer 
should make intensive use of the skills of the agricultural 
experts, and he constantly strove to create a situation of mutual 
understanding between the practical farmer and the theorist.“ 

Hall was a great success at his job. He had an easy, in- 
formal manner of speaking, yet impressed his hearers as a man 
of learning. He was a good administrator and could be forth- 
right in expressing a viewpoint without being belligerent or 
dogmatic."* He impressed the men with whom he worked 
with his sincerity and his whole-hearted interest in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, not only for the dollars-and-cents that 
would flow into the farmer’s pocket, but also because the daily 
life of the farmer’s family would be richer. 

Hall worked very hard at this job, and rather than drop 
some of his responsibilities as he grew older, he added to them. 
He served as official state delegate to the Farmer’s National 
Congress in 1908, and to the National Farm Land Congress 
in 1909, and he was a member of the National Conservation 
Commission.” Too, he continued to visit more and more local 
institutes each year, and in the days before rapid transporta- 
tion, this was exhausting. Although he remained physically 
strong, and was accustomed to horse and buggy traveling in 
all kinds of weather, one experience in the winter of 1909, 
when he had to drive through a snowstorm and then wait 


65 These are general conclusions from reading Hall’s remarks in the annual re- 
ports of the Farmers’ Institute. 

66 See Hall's reports and remarks to the board of directors in the annual reports 
of the Farmers’ Institute. 

87 Frank H. Hall, a brochure, 31. 
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several hours in a cold railroad station was too much for him, 
and he contracted a respiratory infection. To this he paid 
little attention, although he was left with a bad cough, and 
he continued his winter’s work. Finally, in the spring of 1910 
he had to give up, and the doctors declared that he had tuber- 
culosis of the lungs and diabetes, and he died from these 
diseases on January 3, 1911." 

Frank Hall was a useful citizen of Illinois. In the three 
fields in which he worked, during the three lives he lived, he 
made vital contributions. While these were not world- 
shakingly important they did re-direct forces already working 
so that desirable results were hurried along. 

Frank Haven Hall has never been listed in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, nor is he often mentioned among 
Illinois greats, but in his own city of Aurora he is well- 
remembered. Soon after his death, a bronze bust was placed 
in the public library,” and his children published a widely 
circulated memorial brochure. In Jacksonville, too, at the IIli- 


nois Braille and Sight-Saving School, is another memorial: 
the print shop where Hall’s stereotypemaker and his map- 
maker are in daily use. Today, in 1956, there are many people, 
some who see and some who do not, who feel a warm inward 
glow because they knew Frank H. Hall as teacher and friend.” 


I wish to express my appreciation for the kindness of Superintendent 
Leo J. Flood, Miss Helen Sweeney, teacher and curator of historical materials, 
and Louis W. Rodenberg, Superintendent of Blind Services, all of the Illinois 
Braille and Sight-Saving School in Jacksonville, in supplying me with nec- 
essary materials and for their patient explanation of technical aspects of the 
education of the blind. The responsibility for the facts and conclusions 


in this article, however, rests with me alone. 
W. B. H. 


68 [bid., 9-10. 

69 Aurora Beacon-News, Nov. 1, 1913. 

70 See letters to the author from Bess Bower Dunn, Waukegan, IIl., June 21, 
1955 and George W. Gerlach, La Grange Highlands, Ill. Mar. 28, 1955. 
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JOSEPH KIRKLAND’S COMPANY K 


By CLAYTON A. HOLADAY 


HREE articles in this Jowrnal during recent years call at- 
bs tention to the work of a long neglected Illinois novelist 
and historian, Joseph Kirkland. The earliest of these, by 
Professor John T. Flanagan,’ mentions Kirkland’s first two 
novels, Zury, The Meanest Man in Spring County (1887) and 
The McVeys: An Episode (1888), in connection with his 
study of the midwestern historical novel. In a subsequent 
issue,’ Professor Clyde E. Henson sketches Kirkland’s life, 
comments briefly on the two novels mentioned by Professor 
Flanagan, and then discusses in some detail the biographical 
and historical elements of the introductory chapters of Kirk- 
land’s third novel, The Captain of Company K (1891), a 
Civil War story. The most recent Kirkland article in the 
Journal* contains the only thorough analysis of The Prairie 
Chicken (1864-1865) to be found in print. 

In so far as Illinois history is concerned, Kirkland’s last 


1 John T. Flanagan, “The Middle Western Historical Novel,” Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. XX XVII (March, 1944), 7-47. 

2Clyde E. Henson, “Joseph Kirkland’s Novels,” #bid., Vol. XLIV (Summer, 
1951), 142-46. 

8 “The Prairie Chicken: A Rarity,” ibid., Vol. XLVII (Spring, 1954), 84-88; see 
also John O. Mabbott and Philip D. Jordan, “The Prairie Chicken,” ibid., Vol. XXV 
(Oct., 1932), 154-66. 
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novel, The Captain of Company K, is the most interesting of 
the three. It is, probably, the only realistic novel about the 
Civil War based upon the actual experiences of midwestern 
volunteers. For this reason, if for no other, it deserves more 
complete analysis than it has heretofore received. 

To understand what Kirkland was trying to do in this 
novel, how he used factual materials, and what relation the 
novel bears to actual history, it is first necessary to review brief- 
ly that portion of the author’s life directly concerned with 
the war. 

When war broke out in 1861, Joseph Kirkland, then 
thirty, was living with his family in Danville, Illinois, where 
he was an agent for the Chicago and Carbon Coal Company. 
Having met Lincoln when Lincoln was riding the old Eighth 
Circuit, and having entertained him at least once in his home,* 
Kirkland wrote to Lincoln on January 6, 1861, to offer his 
services as a private secretary when Lincoln should take over 
the duties of the presidency in March.’ Failing to obtain this 
position, Kirkland volunteered for active service in the Army 
on April 25, 1861, in Danville.” Possibly because he had 
lived in Chicago for several years previous to coming to Dan- 
ville and still had many friends there, Kirkland joined Com- 
pany C, Twelfth Illinois Infantry Regiment (three month 
volunteers ) , which was considered a Chicago regiment.’ Along 
with John McVey and several other boys from the Danville 
area, he caught the troop train of the Illinois Central at Cham- 
paign and headed south for training at Camp Defiance, just 
outside Cairo. On the train or shortly after their arrival in 
camp, the men of Company C elected Kirkland Second Lieu- 


tenant. 
During most of the month of May, Kirkland drilled, 


4For Kirkland’s account of this evening, see The Prairie Chicken, July, 1865; 
see also Mabbott and Jordan, “Prairie Chicken,” 164-66. 

5 Robert Todd Lincoln Papers, Library of Congress, Letter 5833. 

i. Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Illinois (Springfield, 1900) 
I: 340. 
7 [bid. 
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learned discipline, and practiced tactics with the other volun- 
teers of the Twelfth Illinois. Very probably like the others, 
he also became impatient with delays and longed for some 
real action. 

In the meantime, another former Chicagoan, George B. 
McClellan, had been recalled to active duty and given the 
task of organizing the Department of the Ohio which consist- 
ed of the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois." On one of 
his early inspection tours of military installations in the area, 
he renewed his acquaintance with Lieutenant Joseph Kirk- 
land, a young man whom he had met five years earlier in Chi- 
cago when both were working for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Late in May or early in June when McClellan took the 
field in preparation for the invasion of western Virginia, 
Kirkland joined him as an aide on detached service from the 
Twelfth Illinois Volunteers.’ Although he was serving with 
McClellan during the battles of Rich Mountain and Laurel 
Hill in the West Virginia campaign, he seems not to have 
participated actively in either of these actions since there are 
no references to him in connection with them in The War of 
the Rebellion: Official Records or in George B. McClellan, 
McClellan’s Own Story (New York, 1887). 

After successfully carrying out the West Virginia cam- 
paign, McClellan left for Washington, D. C., on July 22, 1861, 
to replace General McDowell as commander of the Army of 
the Potomac. At the same time Kirkland apparently returned 
to Camp Defiance to await further developments. He did not 
have long to wait, for shortly after McClellan arrived in 
Washington, he offered Kirkland a promotion to the rank of 
captain and a position on his personal staff to assist him in 


8 George B. McClellan, Report on the Organization and Campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac: To Which Is Added an Account of the Campaigns in Western 
Virginia (New York, 1864), 11. “It was not until the 13th May that the order, 
forming the Department of the Ohio and assigning me to the command, was received.” 

9 [bid., 35-36. McClellan says Kirkland was on his staff “at the time of taking 
the field,” which could refer to May 27, 1861 the date when he first issued orders for 
the formation of an army, or to June 14, 1861, when he actually began to move 


troops east. 
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the reorganization of the Army and the preparation for the 
campaign against Richmond. Kirkland left the Twelfth Illi- 
nois Volunteers permanently on August 26, 1861, to join Mc- 
Clellan in Washington.” 

Serving first under McClellan and later Fitz-John Porter, 
Kirkland fought through the entire Peninsular Campaign, and 
the Official Records carty five reports by his superior officers 
attesting to his bravery and self-sacrifice under fire. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this close association with two of the most 
controversial figures of the early war years involved him in- 
directly in the struggle for power in the Army that was going 
on between General McClellan and his supporters on the one 
hand, and General Pope and Secretary of War Stanton on the 
other. Although Kirkland tried to stay on the sidelines—he 
was serving as volunteer aid to General Butterfield in the 
battle of Fredericksburg during the court-martial of General 
Porter—he found himself, late in 1862, reduced in rank and 
completely unassigned. Realizing that through no fault of 
his own his effectiveness to the war effort was ended, he re- 
signed his commission on January 7, 1863, and returned to 
civilian life in Danville. 

Kirkland was not embittered by his experiences in the 
war, but he had come to know personally of the delay and 
sometimes even the subversion of the primary purpose for 
fighting which behind-the-lines battles can have on the war 
effort. As a result, his complete sympathy lay with the com- 
mon soldier who, as he stated some thirty years later, ‘‘is like 
a blind horse in a quarry; a precipice on every side and a light- 
ed blast under his feet; his only comfort the bit in his mouth 
and the feeling of a human hand holding the reins over his 
back.’’™* 

Ironically, within a few months after Kirkland left the 
Twelfth Illinois in order to “get into the war,” it began a 


10 [1]. Adjt. Gen. Rept., (Springfield, 1867) I: 205. 
11 Joseph Kirkland, The Captain of Company K, (Chicago, 1891), 187. 
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series of campaigns that were to carry it first into Kentucky, 
then to Tennessee and Mississippi, and eventually all the way 
to the Atlantic in Sherman’s march to the sea. That Kirkland 
did not lose track of his old regiment is proved by the fact 
that in the April 1, 1865 issue of The Prairie Chicken he pub- 
lished an original poem entitled ‘From Atlanta to the Sea” 
which he wrote in the dialect of central Illinois, and later, in 
the November 1, 1865 issue, a letter from John Shipner, a 
Tilton, Illinois boy who had lost a leg in battle (an incident 
which may have suggested the injury to the central character, 
Fargeon, in The Captain of Company K). The subsequent 
report of the death of “Dick” Skinner and John Kinzie, sons 
of two of his old Chicago associates, reminded Kirkland and 
other Chicagoans of the toll which four years of service takes 
on any regiment. 

The circumstance which brought Kirkland and the 
Twelfth Illinois Volunteers together again in 1889 grew out 
of the composition of his first two novels, Zary, The Meanest 
Man in Spring County, and The McVeys. Although he never 
actually articulated a plan of development, it is quite appar- 
ent from his letters to Hamlin Garland in 1887-1888 that he 
came to think of his novels as a sort of three-part fictional 
history of the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century in 
Illinois.” Zzry told of the hardship of farm life in the early 
years and the effect which this life could have on a sensitive 
person; The McVeys covered much the same period but dealt 
with life in the small town and in the growing railroad and 
mining industries; The Captain of Company K would bring 
together representatives from the various areas to show the 
influence of war upon the common soldier, the product of 
these varied forces. 

Because Kirkland’s novel was to represent Illinois’ effort 
in the war, he could not use his own experiences in the Penin- 


12 For Kirkland’s letters to Garland see Clayton A. Holaday, “The Captain of 
Company K, A Twice-Told Tale,” American Literature, XXV (1953), 62-69. 
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sular Campaign as source material since most of the troops in 
McClellan’s army had been drawn from the New England 
states. He finally solved this problem by combining his own 
memories of scenes and. situations with the actual record of 
the battles in which the Twelfth fought as obtained from maga- 
zine articles, pictures, and conversation with veterans. 

The Captain of Company K opens with a vivid picture 
of the recruiting activities in the noisy, dust filled old Wigwam 
in Chicago where Lincoln had been nominated as the Republi- 
can candidate for President less than a year before. Kirkland 
shows the enthusiastic but completely disorganized efforts of 
the people to equip a volunteer regiment, and the tearful de- 
parture of the men for camp. Following the troops to Cairo, 
he describes in realistic detail the monotony and boredom of 
the life of the trainee’* and introduces us to several typical 
soldiers: the braggart-coward; the humble, steady country 
boy; the frightened new officer; the dependable, businesslike 
“regular Army” lieutenant. 

The first battle in which Kirkland’s Company K engages 
can be equated with an abortive raid in which the Twelfth 
took part near Paducah, Kentucky, called the Grand Hill 
Skirmish. Although Kirkland supplied a few accurate de- 
tails such as the fact that the “Sixth” (this is, the real Twelfth) 
was carried to the scene of the skirmish aboard the steamer 
]. R. Graham, the description of the fighting probably bears 
closer resemblance to his own first experience under fire in 
Virginia than to the actual exploits of the Twelfth. The Con- 
federate officer, Captain Huger, for example, with whom Far- 
geon in the novel discusses an exchange of prisoners, was ac- 
tually General Benjamin Huger of South Carolina, an officer 
in the Confederate Army opposing McClellan in the Peninsula; 
and it was the soldiers of South Carolina who were called 
“Fire Eaters,” not those of Louisiana as in the novel. 


18 For a more detailed account of this part of the novel and possible biographical 
elements in it, see Henson, “Kirkland’s Novels,” 144-45. 
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Though Kirkland’s account of this minor engagement is 
no doubt historically inaccurate, it is noteworthy in the devel- 
opment of realistic fiction as possibly the first example of a 
description of battle in which the “hero” of the story became 
so frightened that he not only did not lead his troops to victory, 
but actually ran from the fighting. It is important, too, as a 
realistic picture of new soldiers marching off to battle loaded 
down with useless equipment, some even carrying their tent 
floor boards strapped to their backs. This first stage in the 
transformation of the civilian soldier into the battle hardened 
veteran was a ludicrous one, and Kirkland did not spare either 
his own feelings or those of his old comrades in order to throw 
into sharper perspective the subsequent picture of the grim 
visaged, humorless fighting machine that these men became. 

The second stage in this transformation for Kirkland’s 
“Sixth Illinois,” as it was for the real Twelfth, was the cap- 
ture of Fort Donelson. In his description of this battle, how- 
ever, Kirkland follows the historical record much more closely 
than he had in that of the Grand Hill Skirmish. He describes 
the landing of the troops in the swamp which guarded the 
river approaches to the town of Dover, Tennessee and the 
Fort, and he explains in some detail the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Confederate General Buckner to break through the 
Union lines for an escape southwestward. He mentions the 
presence of Taylor’s Battery, another Chicago unit that took 
part in the battle, and accurately analyzes the decision of the 
Confederate staff to send General Floyd to safety across the 
Tennessee River, leaving General Buckner “‘to bear the burden 
of defeat and ruin.”"* Kirkland’s account of the fighting ends, 
as did the actual battle, with the appearance of the white flag 
of surrender over the Fort just as the Union forces are pre- 
paring for what many thought would be a suicidal attempt 
to take it by assault. 


~ 14 Kirkland, Captain of Company K, 188-210; see also Lew Wallace, “The Capture 
of Fort Donelson,” in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, (A vols., ed. by Robert U. 
Johnson and Clarence C. Buel of Century Magazine. New York, 1887), I: 420-26. 
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Of some historical interest, too, is Kirkland’s description 
of General Grant spraddled on a camp stool at the entrance 
to the hospital tent, “‘a short, dark man in plain clothes and a 
slouch hat, smoking a cigar.””’ Kirkland also reports accu- 
rately Grant’s response when, on Saturday, February 15, 1862, 
General Buckner proposed capitulation and asked terms: 
“Unconditional surrender,” Grant replied, adding, “I pro- 
pose to move at once upon your works.’”* 

The novel, however, contains more than a stale rehashing 
of the events of the battle. Again we are indebted to Kirk- 
land for a realistic picture of the incredible confusion and lack 
of planning that characterized the fighting in the early days 
of the war. Disembarking from the steamer Saginaw, the men 
of the “Sixth” flounder through the mud and snow to their 
assigned position only to discover that their supply wagons 
have not arrived and that they must spend the night in near 
zero weather without tents or other equipment. Then, late 
the next day, Company K, which is stationed “on the right,” 
is attacked by a strong Confederate force. When the men, 
according to instructions from Captain Fargeon, begin to re- 
tire, they are fired on by their own men under command of 
Colonel Puller. This “affair on the right,” though probably 
apocryphal, suggests the inefficiency and appalling lack of 
wisdom which was typical of the actions of many of the rank- 
ing officers of the volunteer regiments since appointments were 
frequently made for political rather than military reasons. 

Another detail in the novel based upon fact but probably 
altered by Kirkland for purposes of satire, grows out of the 
visit to Fort Donelson after the battle by Governor Yates and 
a group of volunteer nurses sent south by the Chicago chapter 
of the Sanitary Commission." Captain Fargeon, like his cre- 


15 Kirkland, Captain of Company K, 203; Wallace, “Capture of Ft. Donelson,” 
205, says, “In dress he [Grant] was plain, even negligent. . . . at the council— 
calling it such by grace—he smoked, but never said a word.” 

16 Kirkland, Captain of Company K, 214. 

17 Bessie Louise Pierce, A History of Chicago (New York, 1940), II: 258n. 
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ator Captain Kirkland, has contracted swamp fever; but when 
“the burden-sharers,” including Fargeon’s fiancée, arrive, they 
are so sickened by the sight of the wounded men that all ex- 
cept one spend their time on board the steamer Athabasca or 
in the little town of Dover entertaining the officers. 

The final engagement into which Kirkland sends the men 
of the “Sixth Illinois” is the Battle of Shiloh. Again he bases 
his account solidly upon fact, modifying events slightly to 
suit the needs of fiction. He picks up the story of the battle 
at the time the troops are encamped at Pittsburg Landing in 
Tennessee, preparing for an attack against the Confederates 
at Corinth, Mississippi. A discussion of tactics between Cap- 
tain Fargeon and Lieutenant McClintock reveals that Grant 
is waiting for reinforcements being brought up by General 
Buell before attacking. The Lieutenant, however, fears that 
the Confederates under Generals Beauregard and Johnston 
may attack first. Since Kirkland is writing from hindsight, 
that is exactly what happens. 

Kirkland’s description of this battle is by far the most 
effective in the novel. He begins with a view of the men loll- 
ing indolently about the camp, made lethargic by what seems 
to them to be unseasonable early April heat. Then we see 
them strike their tents, strip themselves of extra equipment, 
and prepare for fighting as the first reports of enemy action 
filter back from the forward units. We catch glimpses of 
skulkers sliding from tree to tree as they try to reach safety in 
the rear, and of officers charging up and down the lines, 
brandishing their swords and threatening to shoot any man 
who fails to hold his place in the line. An artillery unit, the 
Fourth U. S. Artillery, sets up its guns in a businesslike way 
and begins to shell enemy positions.” 

As the day wears on, it begins to take on a hideous night- 

18 According to Gen. Don Carlos Buell, “Shiloh Reviewed”, Battles and Leaders, 
I: 538, H and M companies of the Fourth U. S, Artillery, Capt. John Mendenhall 


commanding, were attached to the Fourteenth Brigade and fought throughout the 
battle. 
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mare quality. Lines break, companies become completely dis- 
organized, and no one knows where friend or foe stands. We 
experience this terrifying disintegration of a fighting force 
through the eyes of Captain Fargeon and Corporal Mark 
Looney, who become separated from their friends of Com- 
pany K in the violent fighting during the afternoon of the 
first day when Company K and the others of the “Sixth” are 
caught in the thick of the fighting in that area of the battle- 
field appropriately named the ‘Hornets’ Nest.”"* Kirkland’s 
account of this action seems to be historically accurate, in- 
spired, I believe, by the graphic pictures of the “Hornets’ 
Nest” fighting contained in the Cyclorama of Shiloh which 
was on display in Chicago at least as early as 1887." Kirk- 
land describes the beginning of the battle, the subsequent 
action in which the “Sixth” (that is, the real Twelfth) is iso- 
lated and flanked,” and the final pell-mell retreat in which it 
is driven back into the lines of a Michigan regiment.” 

With the lull in the fighting at the end of the first day, 
Kirkland breaks off his description of the battle and returns 
to an account of the fortunes of his protagonist, Captain Far- 
geon, who lies wounded at the edge of the ‘Hornets’ Nest,” 
attended only by his corporal, Mark Looney. Having no idea 
of where their own lines are, if indeed there are any “lines,” 
they huddle hopelessly in a thicket, listening to the distant 
thunder of the artillery and the more frightening sounds of 
corpse robbers close by. This shocking activity, which must 


19 For a factual account of the fight in this area, see ibid., 504-6. 

20 Ibid., 504, 505, 511, includes pictures of four scenes from that section of the 
Cyclorama which covers the Hornets’ Nest action. Kirkland’s account can be found 
in Captain of Company K, 284-94. 

21U. §. Grant, “The Battle of Shiloh,” Battles and Leaders, 1: 473, says, “In 
one of the backward moves, on the 6th, the division commanded by General Prentiss 
did not fall back with the others. This left his flanks exposed, and enabled the enemy 
to capture him, with about 2200 of his officers and men.” On p. 472 there is a draw- 
ing of the Confederates charging into the Camp of Gen. Prentiss. 

22 According to Gen. Buell, “Shiloh Reviewed,” pp. 496-98, the Twelfth Illinois 
was commanded by W. H. L. Wallace under General Smith (see diagram pp. 496-97) ; 
the Michigan troops into whose midst Kirkland’s “Sixth” is accurately described as 
retreating was a part of the Sixth Division commanded by General Prentiss. The 
fierceness of the fighting is attested by the fact that Wallace was killed and General 
Prentiss taken prisoner. 
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have accompanied many of the battles, becomes even more 
terrifying as we listen to the robbers fighting over the bodies 
of the dead soldiers. Fearing their treatment at the hands of 
the corpse robbers (Confederate or Union) even more than 
capture, Corporal Looney volunteers to search for aid and is 
eventually successful. Fargeon is rescued and counts himself 
lucky to have lost only one leg in the engagement. 

Except for occasional references to subsequent battles in 
which the “Sixth” took part, Kirkland’s “history” of the ‘‘Chi- 
cago Regiment’s’’ participation in the war ends with Shiloh. 
He does, however mention other subjects of interest to students 
of Illinois history. The reference to Dr. Brainard** whom 
Fargeon was sure could cure the “swamp fever’ he contracted 
at Donelson is another of those realistic touches Kirkland was 
so fond of working into his fiction. Dr. Brainard was an 
eminent Chicago physician, a member of Rush Medical Col- 
lege.** Judge Mark Skinner, the friend of Captain Fargeon’s 
benefactor Colin Thorburn,” was a well known Chicago bar- 
rister, prominent in both city and state politics, particularly 
in the Democratic Party.” General McClellan, whose name 
appears several times in the novel, needs no further identifica- 
tion. Kirkland obviously held his wartime commander in as 
high regard as he had nearly thirty years before despite the 
fact that McClellan had been discredited in the eyes of many 
people. And the novel shows why. Kirkland believed that 
McClellan’s primary concern during his tenure as General of 
the Army of the Potomac had been for the welfare of the 
common soldier, and that he had sacrificed political advantage 
to preserve this principle. 

One example will suffice. When Fargeon and McClin- 
tock are discussing tactics before the battle of Shiloh, McClin- 
tock suggests that they should be building trenches around 

28 Kirkland, Captain of Company K, 229. 
24 Pierce, History of Chicago, Il: 399. 


25 Kirkland, Captain of Company K, 327. 
26 Pierce, History of Chicago, Il: 225 and passim. 
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the Pittsburg Landing encampment just in case the Confeder- 
ates should attack first. Fargeon immediately quotes Section 
643 of “Army Regulations” pointing out that “unless the army 
be acting on defensive, no post should be intrenched,’* and 
he reminds McClintock that it was just such cautiousness on 
McClellan’s part that brought him into disfavor with the 
Northern press. 


“I've heard our men laugh at McClellan for a ‘dirt-shoveler, as the news- 
papers called him.” 

“Captain Fargeon, that was before our men ever smelt powder, I guess. 
You mark a line on the ground and say, ‘Boys, you'll fight there; now do as 
you've a mind to about building breast-works, and what do you think will 
happen?” 

Will laughed. “I think J should begin hunting picks and shovels myself; 
so I suppose others would too.” 

“Yes, sir! Or bayonets, musket-butts, rails, branches, tin-cups, dinner- 
plates, caps, shoes, feet, fists, fingers, and finger-nails, if they couldn't find 
picks and shovels!” 

“The breast-work would suit everybody but the enemy, I should think.” 

“If I were Little Mac, I'd glory in the name of the ‘dirt-shoveler. The 
newspaper fighters—back in their solid brick walls—may laugh and jeer, but 
you watch and see what the rank and file of the army in the field thinks of 


McClellan.”** 


What is significant about this and other passages in which 
McClellan’s name is brought up is the emphasis upon Mc- 
Clellan’s concern for the safety of his men in clear contrast, by 
implication, to Grant’s “I propose to move at once upon your 
works.” Kirkland obviously still held his former commander 
in high regard, but he also respected General Grant and his 
method of conducting war and did not hesitate to praise each 
for what he did best. 

A word remains to be said about The Captain of Com- 
pany K in relation to other Civil War fiction. It is not, as 
Professor Henson implies, merely a fictionalized account of 
the author’s brief period of service in the Illinois Volunteers. 


27 Kirkland, Captain of Company K, 264. 
28 Ibid., 265. 
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Nor is it, like its contemporary, Corporal Si Klegg and His 
Pard, by Colonel Wilbur F. Hinman, simply a series of humor- 
ous incidents based upon the author’s knowledge of soldiers 
and soldiering gained through several years of service in vari- 
ous theatres of the war. It is, rather, a serious attempt on the 

art of the author to record in fiction the actual exploits of 
an identifiable group of soldiers. As Professor Flanagan has 
demonstrated,” it is an inferior novel; but one explanation for 
its inferiority lies in the fact that Kirkland could never bring 
himself to sacrifice history to fiction. Furthermore, in its un- 
adorned picture of the horrors of war frequently made worse 
by the bungling and downright stupidity of incompetent of- 
ficers, and in its insistence upon the dignity of the common 
soldier, it clearly marks the path to what has come to be thought 
of as the “modern” approach to the theme of war in fiction. 
Illinois is indeed fortunate to have such an unusual memorial 
to her participation in the most significant of all civil conflicts. 


29 John T. Flanagan, “Joseph Kirkland, Pioneer Realist,” American Literature, 
Vol. 11 (1939), 279-80. 





THE PIASA BIRD: FACT OR FICTION? 
By WAYNE C. TEMPLE 


HE first account of the painting known as the Piasa Bird, 

said to have been executed by Indians on the bluffs near 
Alton, Illinois, was recorded by Jacques Marquette in 1673.’ 
He and Louis Jolliet discovered the drawing during their ex- 
plorations of the Mississippi River. Prior to the start of their 
voyage, the Menominee Indians had warned Marquette, in 
May, 1673, that he would encounter “horrible monsters, which 
devoured men and Canoes Together; that there was even a 
demon, who was heard from a great distance, who barred 
the way, and swallowed up all who ventured to approach 
him.”* The Indians who told these tales were not only super- 
stitious but they also wished to discourage the French from 
discovering other tribes with whom they might trade. Much 
superstition prevailed, too, among Europeans of the Seven- 
teenth Century, and Marquette—after hearing these tales of 


1 Some scholars think that Marquette’s account was taken from a copy of Jolliet’s 

Journal, the original of which was lost in a canoe accident. Francis Borgia Steck, 

“What Became of Jolliet’s Journal?” The Americas, Vol. V (Oct., 1948), 172-99. 
2Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents 


(Cleveland, 1896-1901), LIX: 97. 
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the Menominee—did allow his imagination to run rampant 
soon after he entered the waters of the Mississippi. In de- 
scribing a strange water animal he wrote: “we saw on The 
water a monster with the head of a tiger, a sharp nose Like 
That of a wildcat, with whiskers and straight, Erect ears; The 
head was gray and The Neck quite black.”” 

With his mind full of the Menominee warnings, Mar- 
quette next encountered two grotesque figures painted on a 
Mississippi bluff some distance north of the Missouri River. 
He wrote: 


While Skirting some rocks, which by Their height and Length inspired 
awe, We saw upon one of them two painted monsters which at first made 
Us afraid, and upon Which the boldest savages dare not Long rest their 
eyes. They are as large As a calf; they have Horns on their heads Like those 
of deer, a horrible look, red eyes, a beard Like a tiger's, a face somewhat like 
a man’s, a body Covered with scales, and so Long A tail that it winds all 
around the Body, passing above the head and going back between the legs, 
ending in a Fish’s tail. Green, red, and black are the three Colors composing 
the Picture. Moreover, these 2 monsters are so well painted that we cannot 
believe that any savage is their author; for good painters in france would 
find it difficult to paint so well—and, besides, they are so high up on the 
rock that it is difficult to reach that place Conveniently to paint them. Here 
is approximately The shape of these monsters, As we have faithfully Copied 


The drawing has been lost, but Sieur Robert La Salle saw 
it and reported in 1680 that: 


The monster a sketch of which the Sieur Jolliet brought back is a 
grotesque [figure} painted by some Indian of the river: no one will avow 
its origin. It is a day and a half’s journey from Crévecoeur and if the Sieur 
Jolliet had descended a little farther he would have seen another more 
frightful still.° 


Evidently some Indian or trader had reported the existence 
of a second painting farther down the Mississippi; La Salle 


3 Ibid., 109. 
4 Ibid., 139-41. 
5 Theodore Calvin Pease and Raymond C. Werner, eds., The French Foundations, 


1680-1693 (Springfield, Ill., 1934), 4-5. 
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himself did not journey down the river until 1682. This sec- 
ond drawing presumably was at Cape St. Anthony, a point on 
the east bank midway between the Ohio and Missouri rivers. 
But Jolliet and Marquette seem to have traveled as far south 
as the mouth of the Arkansas, and they made no mention of 
another Indian painting. 

On December 12, 1698, J. F. Buisson St. Cosme, a Mis- 
sionary priest, reached the second spot mentioned by La Salle 
and reported that there was a rock 200 feet high which was 
called Cape St. Anthony. “We saw no figure there as we had 
been told,’ he wrote, but since his visit was eighteen years 
after La Salle’s report, the figure could have weathered away. 

Father Louis Hennepin, a Recollect Missionary, claimed 
to have observed the painting in 1680, but he published his 
account in 1697 at Utrecht under the title Nouvelle Découverte 
d’un Trés Grand Pays. His first book, written in 1683, makes 
no mention of the paintings. Actually he obtained his report 
from one published in 1691 by Father Christian Le Clercq, 
another Recollect Missionary. Le Clercq’s book, Establisse- 
ment de la Foi, contained Father Anastasius Douay’s observa- 
tion of the paintings, but it was suppressed and was unknown 
to the general public.” Hennepin’s paraphrase of Douay 
stated : 

I had quite forgot to relate, that the I/limois had told us, that towards 
the Cape, which I have call’d in my Map St. Anthony near the Nation of the 
Messorites, there were some Tritons, and other Sea-Monsters painted, which 
the boldest Men durst not look upon, there being some Enchantment in 
their Faces. I thought this was a Story; but when we came near the Place 
they had mention’d, we saw instead of these Monsters, a Horse and some 
other Beasts painted upon the Rock with red Colours by the Savages. The 
Illinois had told us likewise, that the Rock on which these dreadful Monsters 
stood, was so steep that no Man could climb up to it; but had we not been 
afraid of the Savages more than of the Monsters, we had certainly got up 


6 John Gilmary Shea., ed., Early Voyages up and down the Mississippi, by Cavelier, 
St. Cosme, Le Sueur, Gravier, and Guignas (Albany, 1861), 68-69. 

7 Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America 
by Father Louis Hennepin (Chicago, 1903), I: xxxiv. Hennepin’s first book, 
A Description of Louisiana, is thought to be reliable. 
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to them. There is a common Tradition amongst that People, That a great 
number of Miami’s were drown’d in that Place, being pursu’d by the Savages 
of Matsigamea; and since that time, the Savages going by the Rock, use to 
smoak, and offer Tobacco to those Beasts, to appease, as they say, the Manitou, 
that is, in the Language of the Algonquins and Accadians, an evil Spirit, 
which the Iroguese call Otkon; but the Name is the only thing they know 
of him.® 


Douay’s account was written in 1687 and published four 
years later by Le Clercq. It has none of the supernatural ele- 
ment with which Marquette’s abounds. Although there was 
a rivalry between the two orders—Douay being a Recollect 
and Marquette a Jesuit—the former’s report appears to be 
trustworthy. In speaking of Marquette’s monsters, Douay 
said: 

I had brought with me the printed book of this pretended discovery, 
and I remarked all along my route that there was not a word of truth in it. 
. . It is said that they saw painted monsters that the boldest would have 
difficulty to look at, and that there was something supernatural about them. 
This frightful monster is a horse painted on a rock with matachia, and some 
other wild beasts made by the Indians. It is said that they can not be reached, 
and yet I touched them without difficulty. The truth is that the Miamis, 
pursued by the Matsigamea, having been drowned in the river, the Indians 
ever since that time present tobacco to these grotesque figures whenever 
they pass, in order to appease the manitou.® 


Henri Joutel arrived upon the scene of these paintings 
in September, 1687—the same year that Douay observed them 
—and his report seems to confirm Douay’s account: 


The 2d [of September, 1687], we arriv’d at the Place, where the Figure 
is of the pretended Monster spoken of by Father Marguet. That Monster 
consists of two scurvy Figures drawn in red, on the flat Side of a Rock, about 
eight or ten Foot high, which wants very much of the extraordinary Height 
that Relation mentions. However our Indians paid Homage, by offering 
Sacrifice to that Stone; tho’ we endeavour'’d to give them to understand, that 


8 Thwaites, ed., A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America, 1: 207-208. 

9 John Gilmary Shea, ed., Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley: 
With the Original Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membré, Hennepin, and Anastase 
Douay (New York, 1852), 222-23; First Establishment of the Faith in New France by 
Father Christian Le Clercq (New York, 1881), II: 273-74. 
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the said Rock had no Manner of Virtue, and that we worship’d something 
above it, pointing up to Heaven; but it was no Purpose, and they made Signs 
to us, that they should die if they did not perform that Duty.*° 


In December, 1698, St. Cosme passed the spot and record- 
ed his observation of the figures: ‘“Three or four leagues [ be- 
low the Illinois} we found on the left a rock having some fig- 
ures painted on it, for which, it is said, the Indians have some 
veneration. They are now almost effaced." 

The important fact in St. Cosme’s account is that the ef- 
fects of weathering had almost obliterated the figures near 
Alton by 1698; and when he reached Cape St. Anthony a few 
days later, he found no paintings at all. St. Cosme’s report is 
the last reliable one about the Piasa painting near Alton. 
Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, an excellent observer, traveled 
down the Mississippi in 1721, but he made no mention of any 
strange paintings on the bluffs, nor have any contemporary 
records been found which describe them during the Eighteenth 
Century. 


It was not until the period of 1804-1812 that anyone 
again claimed to have seen the figures. Major Amos Stoddard 
gave this testimony in his book published in 1812: “What 
they call Painted Monsters on the side of a high perpendicular 
rock, apparently inaccessible to man, between the Missouri and 
Illinois, and known to the moderns by the name of Piesa, still 


2713 


remain in a good degree of preservation. 

It is difficult to believe that the figures were visible in 
1812 if they were nearly effaced in 1698 unless they had been 
restored by someone. In fact, the Hon. Murray McConnel 
of Jacksonville, Illinois, observed the rock in 1824 and later 
reported to John F. Snyder that he had seen nothing but 


10 Henry Reed Stiles, ed., Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage 1684-7 
(Albany, 1906), 186-87. 

11 Shea, ed., Early Voyages up and down the Mississippi, 65-66. 

12 Louise Phelps Kellogg, ed., Journal of a Voyage to North America (Chicago, 
1923), 2 vols. 

13 Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana (Philadel- 
phia, 1812), 17. 
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Illinois State Museum photo 
WILLIAM DENNIS’ DRAWING OF THE PIASA BIRD 


This is the best-known version and is said to have been made on April 3, 1825. 


“blotches of rusty-looking discoloration, such as stained the 
“Such coloration may 


exposed faces of the cliffs generally.” 
have been caused by the iron oxide which is found in the 
limestone there. 

In 1836 John Russell of Bluffdale, Illinois, who had been 
a professor at Alton Seminary in 1834, published a legend 
about the Piasa Bird which persists to the present day: 


No part of the United States, not even the highlands of the Hudson, 
can vie, in wild and romantick scenery, with the bluffs of Illinois. On one 
side of the river, often at the water's edge; a perpendicular wall of rock 
rises to the height of some hundred feet. Generally on the opposite shore is 
a level bottom or prairie, of several miles in width, extending to a similar 
bluff that runs parallel with the river. 

One of these ranges commences at Alton, and extends with few intervals 
for many miles along the left bank of the Illinois. In descending the river 
to Alton, the traveller will observe between that town and the mouth of 
the Illinois, a narrow ravine through which a small stream discharges its waters 
into the Mississippi. That stream is the Piasa. Its mame is Indian, and 


14 John F. Snyder Papers (MSS in the Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield ) . 
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signifies in the language of the Illini, “THE BIRD THAT DEVOURS 
MEN.” Near the mouth of that stream, on the smooth and perpendicular 
face of the bluff, at an elevation which no human art can reach, is cut the 
figure of an enormous bird, with its wings extended. The bird which this 
figure represents was called by the Indians, the Piasa, and from this is derived 
the name of the stream. 

The tradition of the Piasa is still current among all the tribes of the 
Upper Mississippi, and those who have inhabited the valley of the Illinois, 
and is briefly this: “Many thousand moons before the arrival of the pale 
faces, when the great magalonyx and mastodon, whose bones are now dug 
up, were still living in this land of the green prairies, there existed a bird 
of such dimensions that he could easily carry off, in his talons, a full grown 
deer. Having obtained a taste of human flesh, from that time he would 
prey upon nothing else. He was artful as he was powerful; would dart 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon an Indian, bear him off into one of the 
caves in the bluff, and devour him. Hundreds of warriours attempted for 
years to destroy him, but without success. Whole villages were nearly 
depopulated, and consternation spread through all the tribes of the Illini. 
At length, Ouatoga, a chief, whose fame as a warriour extended even beyond 
the great lakes, separating himself from the rest of his tribe, fasted in solitude 
for the space of a whole moon, and prayed to the Great Spirit, the Master 
of life, that he would protect his children from the Piasa. On the last night 
of the fast, the Great Spirit appeared to Ouatoga in a dream, and directed 
him to select twenty of his warriours, each armed with a bow and a poisoned 
arrow, and conceal them in a designated spot. Near the place of their 
concealment, another warriour was to stand in open view, as a victim for 
the Piasa, which they must shoot the instant that he pounced upon his prey. 
When the chief awoke in the morning, he thanked the Great Spirit, and 
returning to his tribe, told them his dream. The warriours were quickly 
selected and placed in ambush as directed. Ouatoga offered himself as the 
victim. He was willing to die for his tribe. Placing himself in open view 
of the bluff, he soon saw the Piasa perched on the cliff eying his prey. Ouatoga 
drew up his manly form to its utmost height, and planting his feet firmly 
upon the earth, began to chant the death-song of a warriour. A moment 
after, the Piasa rose into the air and, swift as the thunderbolt, darted down 
upon the chief. Scarcely had he reached his victim, when every bow was 
sprung, and every arrow sent, to the feather, into his body. The Piasa uttered 
a wild, fearful scream, that resounded far over the opposite side of the river, 
and expired. Ouatoga was safe. Not an arrow, nor even the talons of the 
bird, had touched him. The Master of life in admiration of the generous 
deed of Ouatoga had held over him an invisible shield. In memory of this 
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From Das Illustrirte Mississippithal . . . (Dusseldorf, 1857) 


HENRY LEwIs’ PIASA, PAINTED ABOUT 1846 OR 1847 


event, the image of the Piasa was engraved on the face of the bluff. Such 
is the Indian tradition. Of course I do not vouch for its truth. This much, 
however, is certain; the figure of a large bird cut into the solid rock, is still 
there, and at a height that is perfectly inaccessible. How and for what pur- 
pose it was made, I leave for others to determine; even at this day, an Indian 
never passes that spot in his canoe without firing his gun at the figure of 
the bird. The marks of balls on the rock are almost innumerable. 

Near the close of March of the present year, I was induced to visit the 
bluffs below the mouth of the Illinois and above that of the Piasé. My 
curiosity was principally directed to the examination of a cave connected 
with the above traditions, as one of those to which the bird had carried 
its human victims. Preceded by an intelligent guide who carried a spade, 
I set out on my excursion. The cave was extremely difficult of access, and 
at one point of our progress I stood at an elevation of more than one hundred 
and fifty feet on the face of the bluff, with barely room to sustain one foot. 
The unbroken wall towered above me, while below was the river. After 
a long and perilous clambering we reached the cave which was about fifty 
feet above the surface of the river. By the aid of a long pole, placed on the 
projecting rock and the upper end touching the mouth of the cave, we suc- 
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ceeded in entering it. Nothing could be more impressive than the view 
from the entrance of this cavern. The Mississippi was rolling in silent 
grandeur beneath us: high over our heads a single cedar hung its branches 
over the cliff, on the blasted top of which was seated a bald eagle. No other 
sound or sign of life was near us. A sabbath stillness rested upon the scene. 
Not a cloud was in the heavens; not a breath of air was stirring. The broad 
Mississippi lay before us, calm and smooth, as a lake. The landscape pre- 
sented the same wild aspect as it did before it had yet met the eye of the 
white man. 

The roof of the cavern was vaulted, the top of which was hardly less 
than twenty-five feet in height. The shape of the cave was irregular, but so 
far as I could judge, the bottom would average twenty by thirty feet. The 
floor of this cave throughout its whole extent was a mass of human bones. 
Sculls and other bones were mingled together in the utmost confusion. To 
what depth they extended I am unable to decide, but we dug to the depth 
of three or four feet in every quarter of the cavern and still we found only 
bones. The remains of thousands must have been deposited here: How, and by 
whom, and for what purpose, it is impossible even to conjecture. J. R.?° 


Russell’s story is full of the supernatural and its composi- 
tion shows the flair of a novelist. He certainly never intended 
for this fanciful tale to be accepted as a historical article, but 
the reading public did just that. When questioned by William 
McAdams about the Piasa legend, Russell admitted that his 
story was “somewhat illustrated.’”’ And years later, his son, 
Spencer G. Russell, related to John F. Snyder that his father 
at one time confessed to him that the legend of the Piasa Bird 
was the product of imagination coupled with Marquette’s 
account." But with the publication of Russell’s article the 
legend grew and was retold. Writing from Alton on June 10, 
1838, A. D. Jones declared: 


There it was done, and stained with the fast and fadeless colors, whose 


15 [John Russell}, “The Piasa: An Indian Tradition of Illinois,’ The Family 
Magazine; or Monthly Abstract of General Knowledge, Vol. IV (Aug., 1836), 101-102. 
This is the Boston edition; the Cincinnati edition carried the story in the Oct., 1836 
number. Russell's article was reprinted in the Alton Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1836, and 
in the Sangamo Journal (Springfield, Ill.), Oct. 15, 1836. There is no doubt about 
Russell’s being its author; he later reprinted it under his full name. 

16 William McAdams, Records of Ancient Races in the Mississippi Valley (St. 
Louis, 1887), 5. 

17 Snyder Papers. 
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subtle compounding the Indian only knows, and which remain plainly 
visible to the present day. . . . That such a monster ever existed, I cannot 
vouch—that its image is engraven upon the rock I know."® 


Edmund Flagg, on a tour of the western country, claimed 
that he saw the Piasa Bird, but his account—complete with the 
description of the cave full of bones—is certainly taken direct- 
ly from John Russell’s story. Flagg concluded: 


True or false, the figure of the bird, with expanded wings, graven upon 
the surface of solid rock, is still to be seen at a height perfectly inaccessible; 
and to this day no Indian glides beneath the spot in his canoe without dis- 
charging at this figure his gun.’ 

It is very doubtful that anyone actually saw the figures 
after 1698. Internal evidence points to the conclusion that 
they repeated, with their own flourishes, the legend told by 
John Russell. A similar tale of the Piasa was related by 
Lewis F. Thomas in 1841.*" About five years later, George B. 
Douglas, who accompanied Henry Lewis on his painting trips, 
recorded in German his version of the figure: “Near the mouth 
of this small stream arises a vertical bluff, on whose flat sur- 
face, and at a height seemingly unreachable by human art, 
the figure of an enormous bird with outstretched wings is 
carved.”*" However, the picture painted by Lewis is not that 
of a bird but of a dragon-like creature! Douglas probably 
wrote his description from the traditional story of the Piasa 
since Lewis painted one creature and the head of a second 
one, and Douglas described only one figure. 

In 1844 an unidentified resident of Alton, who signed his 
article simply ‘““L.,” published this observation of the Piasa: 


It is well known to all voyagers, on the Mississippi, that, on the face 
of the towering b/uffs, near Alton, are portrayed some striking and unique 


18 A. D. Jones, Illinois and the West (Boston, 1838), 58-60. 

19 [Edmund Flagg}, The Far West: Or, a Tour Beyond the Mountains (New 
York, 1838), I: 96. 

20 Lewis F. Thomas, ed., The Valley of the Mississippi (St. Louis, 1841). 71-73. 

21 The translation is by the author from Henry Lewis, Das I/lustrirte Mississippi- 
thal, Dargestellt in 80 nach der Natur Ansgenommenen Ansichten von Wasserfalle 
zu St. Anthony an bis zum Golf von Mexico (Dusseldorf, 1857), 273. 
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representations, seemingly the work of art, though in a rude, and imperfect 
state. The largest figure of this singular group, is of an oblong form and 
distorted proportions; and is believed by some to be the picture of a monster 
bird, of which there are no specimens extant, in natural history, nor any 
account, save in the vague traditions of the Indians—This portrait has become 
faded, by exposure to the elements, and its outlines are but faintly perceived, 
unless closely examined. The color appears to have been of a dark vermilion 
hue; and its location is somewhat elevated above the now surface of the 
adjacent bank of the river. 


Then “‘L.” denounced John Russell’s story of the Piasa 
Bird as a “gross fable” and proceeded to recount a legend 
which he claimed originated with the Potawatomi Indians 
instead of the Illini. The figure, he said, looked more like 
a hippopotamus with “branching horns” than any winged 
creature and was originally drawn on the cliff to celebrate the 
defeat of “an enormous monster, with spreading horns” who 
inhabited the Mississippi. The heroes of the legend are twins, 
Peasayah and Onecaw who were born of a virgin maid named 
Wacoulla. They defeat the monster with metal lances after 
which Peasayah skins it and traces its outline on the bluff.” 
This legend is nearly as fanciful as John Russell’s, however 
the observation of the figure seems to be more in keeping with 
Marquette’s description since there is no mention of wings. 

During the month of March, 1847, Rudolph Friederich 
Kurz, a Swiss artist from Bern, passed the bluffs near Alton 
and recorded in his journal that there was ‘‘an age-old, half- 
disintegrating hieroglyphic drawing of a colossal eagle”’ there. 
Kurz then referred to the traditional story of the Piasa Bird 
which he probably gleaned from John Russell’s legend.” 

To confuse the issue further, Russell told an entirely dif- 
ferent legend about the Piasa in 1847. This second account 
has remained buried in the newspaper which published it: 


There is found inscribed on the precipitous face of a cliff, in a side 


22“7..” “The Manitou of the Piasa: An Indian Tradition,’ Alton Telegraph & 


Democratic Review, April 20, 27, 1844. 
23 J. N. B. Hewitt, ed., Journal of Rudolph Friederich Kurz (Washington, 1937), 


15-16. 
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gulf or gorge, in the Mississippi valley, near Alton, the figure of a gigantic 
bird, which is supposed to represent the condor. This figure is traced on 
a part of the cliff inaccessible to man, without resorting to some unusual 
means to reach such a height; and the wonder is how the simple natives who 
were ignorant of the use of the ladder, could reach such an eminence. Of 
this curious device, now obscured by time, the ancient Illinois has the fol- 
lowing tradition: 

Many years ago and long before the white man came to the continent, 
a huge and fierce bird lived in the Mississippi Valley. He made his nest 
on the cliffs of the mountains, and flew down into the plains and valleys, 
making a loud noise with his wings and carrying off children as well as 
whole animals, in his enormous claws. There appeared to be but one family 
of these great birds, but they increased so fast, and spread such terror among 
the tribes, that the Illinois were at their wits end what to do. But it was 
the great male or king of the nest, who caused the greatest alarm—every 
attempt to kill him had failed. He generally came at unexpected times, and 
flew off with his prey before they could come near enough to draw their 
arrows on him. 

One night Alpeora, who had a child carried away by this terrific bird, 
dreamed that at such a time, their great enemy would alight on a certain cliff, 
and that if he prepared his bow and arrow well, he could kill him from the op- 
posite side of the gorge; but if he failed, the dream went on to warn him, 
that the enraged bird would fly down and eat him up, and all his family. 
As soon as he awoke, he determined to venture his life on the attempt, and 
immediately began to prepare for it. He took the longest and heaviest 
bow he had, and carefully examined and re-adjusted its sinewy string, and 
prepared an arrow with a long and sharp dart of the choicest flint. He filled 
his quiver with a supply of other darts; he painted his visage as if for war; 
he then belted on his forest accoutrements; he took a stone hatchet, pointed 
at each end, and his heavy war club as if he were going into battle; he orna- 
mented his head with the honored feathers of the war eagle, the proudest 
trophy of prowess known to the North American tribes. From his shoulder 
and back descended fringes of dressed deer skin, ornamented with shining 
plates of mica. His baldric or belt confined various articles essential to the 
chase. His leggings were trimmed with shells from distant sea-shores; and 
to the heel of each moccasin, there was attached by a string, the skin of a 
polecat—an animal, which conscious of its peculiar mode of defence, never 
runs from its pursuer; and hence is adopted by the tribes as an emblem of 
bravery. 

Thus armed, Alpeora went out at the earliest glimpse of morning; and 
as he walked towards the defile of the gorge, which had been pictured to 
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his fancy in his dream, he recited his war song with all the fervor he could 
have used, had he been marching against a human foe. 

While it was yet scarcely light enough to see, he concealed himself in 
a small clump of bushes, opposite the bald face of the cliff, where his dream 
told him the bird would alight. He waited with great impatience. He looked 
around to see that all his implements were in order; then took a small piece 
of root from his pouch, which is supposed to give courage to warriors, and 
put it in his mouth. The first dim and soft upshoots of light began to be 
visible in the east and foretold the rising sun; as he finished chewing the 
sacred stimulant, he saw the bird passing directly over his head towards the 
cliff—He alighted within range of his arrow. For a moment, terror passed 
over his nerves. A gigantic figure with folded wings, which were ample 
enough to cover his entire lodge, sat before him. His claws and bills were 
enormous. His eyes glanced out fire. The very concussion of his wings 
upon the air, seemed like low pealing thunder. 

But Alpeora rallied. In a few moments, he drew up his massive bow, 
and by the aid of his knee notched the string; and taking his choicest arrow, 
drew it up with all the strength and energy of a practiced hunter, and aiming 
it at the bird’s heart, uttered the exclamation, e-oh/ and cast his life on the 
issue. Succes{s} crowned the shot. The stillness and serenity of the air 
favored the passage of the arrow. A true aim and a desperate strength, 
united to the comparative shortness of the distance, gave him the victory. 
The bird fell bleeding and fluttering at the foot of the cliff; but before he 
would venture within the range of the expiring power, he despatched three 
additional arrows which completed his triumph. After this, the condor left 
the Mississippi valley, and has never since reappeared. Alpeora availed him- 
self of the fallen pine and some bark ropes to ascend the face of the cliff, 
and draw the fig{ure} of his victory on a part of the rock quite out of com- 
mon reach, so that his exploit might appear to his countrymen, and to all 
after times, the more wonderful.** 

Russell’s first account claimed that the figure was still 
visible on the bluff, but in the second version he admitted that 
it was “now obscured by time.” The Piasa Bird also became 
a giant “condor,” and the hero changed from Ouatoga (who 
acted as the lure while twenty warriors shot the marauder) to 
another Illini named Alpeora who killed the bird single- 
handed. Such discrepancies brand Russell’s stories as pure 


fiction. 
~ 24 John Russell, “The Piasa Bird—An Illinois Legend,” I/Jinois Journal (Spring- 
field), Oct. 28, 1847. 
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Then in 1848 John Russell reverted to his original version 
and reprinted it in the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel 
Advocate of Utica, New York.” Somehow the public did not 
notice the wide difference in his two accounts, and only the 
first one was copied and retold by countless writers. Perhaps 
few read his second tale. 

Although Spencer G. Russell, the son of John Russell, 
discredited the legend told by his father, he later claimed that 
he had seen the Piasa paintings in 1849 while a student at 
Shurtleff College.** He did not publish his observations, how- 
ever, until 1883: 


My recollection of it is of a picture cut into the surface of the rock to 
the depth of half an inch or more—had originally been painted red, black 
and blue, as portions of these colors were still adhering to the rock. The 
bird, or beast, . . . had the head of a bear, directly facing the river below; 
the mouth was open, plainly showing large disproportioned teeth. On its 
head were the unmistakable horns of an elk. The upper portions of the 
horns were red, while the lower portions, together with the head, were black. 
The body was that of a fish confusedly colored with all three colors; it also 
showed distinctly the marks of scales, resembling in their order those of a 
fish. The wings were expanded to the right and left of the face, as if in 
the act of taking flight, extending probably from sixteen to eighteen feet 
from point to point. The legs were those of a bear, armed with the talons 
of an eagle. The tail was wrapped three times around the body, twice back 
of the wings, once forward, terminating in the shape of a spear head. The 
most prominent features were the wings and head, the latter being covered 
by a long beard or mane. There was also one other remarkable fact, which 
has been noticed by all who were familiar with this picture, that at times it 
could be seen more distinctly than at others. When the atmosphere was 
damper than usual, the colors came out plainer; hence it may be inferred 
that as Marquette passed in June (one of our dryest months) the wings 
were not visible.* 


Spencer Russell was the first writer to attempt to explain 


25 Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advocate, Vol. XIX (July 14, 1848), 224; 
reprinted in Manford’s Magazine, Vol. XXXI (Feb., 1887), 75-76. 

26 Spencer G. Russell was graduated in 1853. Semi-Centennial and General 
Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Shurtleff College for 50 years—1827-77 


(Upper Alton, 1877), 24. 
27 Quoted in Tom English, “The Piasa Petroglyph: The Devourer from the 


Bluffs,” Art and Archaeology, Vol. XIV (Sept., 1922), 152-53. 
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why Marquette had not seen the wings which somehow be- 
came associated with the painted monster. But Marquette 
reported that the figures were well painted, signifying that 
he could see the features clearly. It would seem that Spencer 
Russell was merely searching for an alibi to explain away the 
_ error made by the first artist who drew the Piasa, supposedly 
from Marquette’s account. Spencer Russell may never have 
seen the actual paintings since it is claimed by some writers 
that the cliff was quarried away in 1846 and 1847." Yet an 
unidentified report dated 1859 purports to give a coritempo- 
rary description of some paintings along the Mississippi: 

Near the mouth of the Piasa Creek, on the bluff, there is a smooth rock 
in a cavernous cleft, under an overhanging cliff, on whose face, 50 feet from 
the base, are painted some ancient pictures or hieroglyphics, of great interest 
to the curious. They are placed in a horizontal line from east to west, repre- 
senting men, plants and animals. The paintings, though protected from 
dampness and storms, are in great part destroyed, marred by portions of the 
rock becoming detached and falling down.*° 


This description could easily have been of another set 


of Indian paintings near Alton. It is certain that by 1867 
there was nothing remaining of the controversial Piasa paint- 
ing. Francis Parkman, a competent observer and careful 
historian, passed by the bluff and recorded these facts: ‘“The 
tradition of their existence remains, though they are entirely 
effaced by time. In 1867, ... a part of the rock had been 
quarried away, and, instead of Marquette’s monsters, it bore 


> 9930 


a huge advertisement of ‘Plantation Bitters. 

In 1873, Martin Beem reported that there were still many 
persons living at Alton who “remember traces of the painting 
of the bird on the cliffs,—which time, the iconoclast, has now 
wholly destroyed.” Beem then recounts his version of the 
legend which is very similar to the first story published by 


28 McAdams, Records of Ancient Races in the Mississippi Valley, 9. 

29 Alexander Davidson and Bernard Stuvé, A Complete History of Illinois from 
1673 to 1873 (Springfield, 1874), 62n. 

80 Francis Parkman, The Discovery of the Great West (Boston, 1869), 59n. 
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THE SPENCER G. RUSSELL VERSION OF THE PIASA 


John Russell. According to Beem, “the Ottow-wahs and the 
Illinois were allies, and Lin-cah-tello, ‘the firm oak,’ was their 
chief.” ‘“They were all happy,” said Beem, “except Lin-cah- 
tello,”” who mourned the “mysterious loss of his only daughter, 
and the death of her lover, who flung himself over the cliffs, 
in a moment of despair.” Then suddenly the Piasa Bird 
“came among them, and took up its home in a cave in the 
cliffs.” It had the head and wings of an eagle, the tongue of 
an adder, and the tail of a dragon, “tipped with the sting of 
a scorpion.” The Piasa’s four legs were “human to the knees, 
and eagle the rest” of the way. This monster preyed upon the 
defenseless Indians until in desperation a council was called 
to discover a means of killing the beast. Lin-cah-tello said 
that “some one must be sacrificed, placed in a conspicuous 
position, and twenty-five warriors, with poisoned arrows, were 
to be secreted near, and fire at the bird when it came for its 
prey.” On the appointed day, the chief himself stepped for- 
ward and announced that he was to be the human victim. As 
the Piasa swooped down upon the brave chief, the warriors 
killed the bird and the following day painted his image on 
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the bluffs, ‘‘a short distance above the spot where the distracted 
lover made his fatal leap.” 

Beem’s account differs from Russell’s first legend in only 
a few points: the name of the chief is changed, the Ottawa are 
said to be members of the Illini confederacy, the number of 
warriors is increased, the legend of Lover’s Leap is included 
and a close description of the Piasa is added. 

In the Twentieth Century the Piasa Bird at Alton has 
been reproduced and restored several times. Herbert Forcade, 
an eighteen-year-old Boy Scout, executed the traditional ver- 
sion of the Piasa on the cliff and his troop presented the paint- 
ing to the city on October 4, 1924; the formal dedication took 
place the following day.” In 1935 I. H. Mawdsley, then a 
student at Shurtleff College, repainted the image after funds 
for the enterprise had been secured by John D. McAdams.” 
Again in 1938 Mawdsley restored his painting, using red and 
green instead of yellow which had predominated in 1935." 
Then on September 12, 1952, Jack Buese and Eldon Grove 
once more began the task of reproducing the Piasa. Their 
painting is thirty by eighteen feet and was dedicated on Oc- 
tober 12, 1952. The legend has become a part of Illinois 
tradition, but the restorations seem to prove one thing: even 
with the best paints of modern science, nature soon erodes the 
figure from the bluff. Therefore, it is doubtful if the original 
could have been seen clearly after 1698 when St. Cosme ob- 
served it and remarked that it was then ‘almost effaced.” 

There is little fact to bolster any of the legends concern- 
ing the Piasa Bird. Jacob P. Dunn, who was an expert in 
the language of the Illini, stated that there was no such word 
as Piasa in their vocabulary and that the legend was not in 


31 Martin Beem, “The Piasa-Bird: A Legend of the Illinois,” I/linois State 
Register (Springfield), June 14, 1873. 

32 East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal, Oct. 5, 1924; W. D. Armstrong, “Madison 
County Historical Society,” Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for 
the Year 1928 (Springfield, 1928), 41. 

33 Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1935. 

34 Jbid., Aug. 25, 1938. 

35 Tbid., Sept. 13, Oct. 13, 1952. 
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keeping with Indian folklore. However, there was a Kas- 
kaskia chief named Paessa who was killed while fighting the 
Iroquois during the winter of 1680-1681." Among the Sauk 
the name was also known; Black Hawk’s father was called 
“Pyesa,”*’ and Thomas Hutchins’ map of 1778 identifies the 
area where Alton now stands as ‘‘Piasas.” 

There is little doubt that there were, at one time, painted 
figures on the bluff at Alton, but Marquette’s sketch of them 
is lost. The other drawings came centuries after Marquette 
and Jolliet observed the paintings. The best known one was 
published by William McAdams, who made no claim that it 
was drawn from the original figures on the bluff.” Although 
McAdams stated that it was drawn by William Dennis on 
April 3, 1825, Georgia McAdams Clifford, his daughter, re- 
called that her father made the drawing from Marquette’s de- 
scription.” The drawing made by Spencer G. Russell is 
merely McAdams’ with the tail in a different position and 
without the fin at its extremity. The painting by Henry Lewis 
shows not a bird but rather a dragon-like monster. Not until 
John Russell published his tale of the Piasa Bird in 1836 was 
there any account of wings on the figure. 

There is much confusion in the contemporary reports of 
the early missionaries who saw the figures; were they all ob- 
serving the same picture? Since there is a report of another 
painting near Cape St. Anthony, perhaps some of the early 
observers were confused as to the site of Marquette’s discov- 
ery. Regardless of where the figures were located, Marquette’s 
report is certainly exaggerated. It is known that there were 
Indian paintings along the Mississippi River; in 1817 Major 
Stephen H. Long discovered a rock on the west bank of the 


36 Jacob P. Dunn, “Marquette’s Monsters,” Americana, Vol. XVII (Jan. 1923), 
105; Pierre Margry, ed., Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais (Paris, 1879), 
II: 142. 

87 Donald Jackson, ed., Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak, Black Hawk: An Auto- 
biography (Urbana, Ill., 1955), 47. 

38 McAdams, Records of Ancient Races in the Mississippi Valley, 8. 

39 Georgia McAdams Clifford, Indian Legends of the Piasa Country (St. Louis, 
1932), 19. 
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Mississippi nine miles above Prairie du Chien which had 
Indian paintings on it. “These figures,” Long noted on July 
21, “are painted on a cliff nearly perpendicular, at the height 
of about twenty-five feet from its base. Whenever the Indians 
pass this cliff they are in the habit of performing certain cere- 
monies.” But according to Long, the paintings were more in 
the form of hieroglyphics than figures.” 

If Marquette did give vent to his imagination in describ- 
ing the painting, the object which he probably had in mind 
was a figure which the French called “La Grande Goule.” 
The first mention of La Grande Goule is as early as 1466, and 
this dragon-like creature was used in celebrations of the Roman 
Catholic Church. One of the three banners of the Sainte- 
Croix Monastery bore its picture and a statue of the monster 
was carried in the parades on the third day of Rogation. La 
Grande Goule was the guardian spirit of the monastery where 
Sainte-Radegonde had been killed. A wooden model of La 
Grande Goule, constructed in 1677, is preserved today in the 
Museum of Poitiers, France. It even has wings although 
Marquette did not record that the Piasa had wings.” 

There is an element of the supernatural about Marquette’s 
description of the Piasa which is European in character and 
not typical of the ideas held by American Indians. The quali- 
ties of the Piasa are similar to the Sphinx of Egypt or some of 
the Spanish statues. Marquette’s monsters also may have been 
something similar to the wildcat pictograph or the Winne- 
bago medicine animal.” 

If, as Father Douay reported, the figures were those of 
a horse, the Indians may have been recording their observa- 
tions of the horses brought into the Southwest by the Spanish. 


4° Stephen H. Long, “Voyage in a Six-Oared Skiff to the Falls of Saint Anthony 
in 1817,” Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society (St. Paul, 1889), II: 51. 

41 Henri Dontenville, La Mythologie Francaise (Paris, 1948), 146n.; Les Dits 
et Récits de Mythologie Francaise (Paris, 1950), 130, 135. Many thanks are due 
to Marc Sandoz, Conservateur of the Musées de Poitiers, for information regarding 
this subject. 

42 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Information Respecting the History . . . of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States (Philadelphia, 1852-1853), I: 383; II: 224. 
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Photo courtesy Museum of Poitiers, France 


WOODEN MODEL OF “LA GRANDE GOULE,” MADE IN 1677 


Or perhaps what Douay took to be a horse was actually a 
buffalo, deer, or other animal. 

There are no other Indian drawings in southern Illinois 
which in any way correspond to the Piasa Bird.“* Within re- 
cent years, however, Mr. Gregory Perino of Belleville discov- 
ered an Indian pot fragment which contains the outline of a 
figure with a forked tail.“* This fragment is thought to belong 
to the Maples Mills corded-design type of pottery which may 
have been made between 600 and 1500 A. D.* Although 
the tail does not curve around the body as Marquette described 
the Piasa, there is a possibility that this is the animal which he 
observed painted on the cliff. What did Marquette actually 
see on the Alton bluff in 1673? Certainly it was not the dragon- 
like figure which has come to be known as the Piasa Bird. 


43 Irvin Peithman, “Pictographs and Petroglyphs in Southern Illinois,’ Journal 
of the Illinois State Archaeological Society, Vol. Il (Apr., 1952), 91-94. 

44 Virginia S. Eifert, “The Piasa Bird in Pottery?” The Living Museum, Vol. XV 
(Sept., 1953), 411 ff. 

45 Fay-Cooper Cole and Thorne Deuel, Rediscovering Illinois (Chicago, 1937), 48. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN II 


Framed photographs of Robert Todd Lincoln and his 
son, Abraham Lincoln II (“Jack’’), recently have been placed 
in the Lincoln Room of the Illinois State Historical Library. 
Robert gave these pictures to his cousin, Mary Edwards Brown, 
one-time custodian of the Lincoln Home. Mrs. Brown said 
the one of Robert was his favorite picture of himself. The 
photograph of Jack was taken when he was about fourteen 
and was the last one made of him. So far as is known it has 
never been published before. 

Jack was Robert Todd Lincoln’s second child and was 
born in Chicago, August 14, 1873. He was a thoughtful, 
studious lad, and it was hoped that he might carry on the 
name and fame of his grandfather. Jack acco.upanied his 
father and family when they went to England in May, 1889, 
where Robert Todd Lincoln was to be Minister to the Court 
of St. James’s. That fall Jack went to Versailles to learn 
French. He had not been there long when a carbuncle which 
developed under his left arm led to blood poisoning and 
pleurisy. The doctors decided to remove him to London in 
January but he had a relapse, the infection spread, and on 
March 5, 1890, he died—aged sixteen and one-half years. 
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RoBERT Topp LINCOLN ABRAHAM LINCOLN II (“JACK’’) 


These photographs of Abraham Lincoln’s oldest son and only grandson are on display 
in the Lincoln Room of the Historical Library. The one of Jack probably has never been 
published before. 


Dr. Milton H. Shutes says in his article ‘‘Mortality of the 


Five Lincoln Boys” (Lincoln Herald, Spring-Summer, 1955): 


He died in the early dawn which followed the dark ages of medical 
knowledge; he may have survived with recent antibiotics and present atti- 
tude toward what is known in the profession as “meddlesome surgery.” But 
for his day he received the very best of medical therapy. 


Jack’s body was brought to this country and buried in the 
Lincoln Tomb in Springfield. After forty years, on May 25, 
1930, it was moved to the side of his father, Robert Todd 
Lincoln, in Arlington Cemetery, near Washington, D.C. 


LINCOLN CARRIES LAKE FORK PRECINCT 


Hawkins Taylor, a “confidential friend” of Abraham 
Lincoln, was born in Kentucky on November 15, 1811. In 
1832 he came to Sangamon County, Illinois after several 
months in Hannibal, Missouri and some time in Galena, IIli- 
nois. During the winter of 1832-1833 he says, “I determined 
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to make a farm and settle near Irish Grove, then in Sangamon 
County, and now in Logan County.” By 1836 he had moved 
to Iowa, finally settling in Keokuk. He served in the Iowa 
House of Representatives, was a prominent Republican, and 
an ardent supporter of Lincoln. 

On April 8, 1860, James F. Babcock of Connecticut, edi- 
tor of the New Haven Palladium, wrote to Lincoln asking for 
names of Republican leaders “who are your confidential 
friends, to whom I can write.” Lincoln replied on April 14 
and gave him eleven names. “Hawkins Taylor, Esq. Keokuk, 


Iowa,” is the last name on the list. 

Taylor’s reminiscences, from which this extract on the vot- 
ing in Lake Fork precinct is taken, are published in a book by 
Emma Siggins White, Genealogy of the Descendants of John 
Walker of Wigton, Scotland, with Records of a Few Allied 
Families. . . . ({Kansas City, Mo.} Press of Tiernan-Dart 


Printing Company, 1902), 422-44: 


I married in the spring of 1834, built me a log home, and commenced 
housekeeping. I had a prairie team and broke prairie and farmed my land 
by turns. The election of Illinois at that time was on the first Monday in 
August. I lived near Salem where Mr. Lincoln lived and was greatly attached 
to him, and on the morning of the election I started at sunrise for the election 
precinct on Lake Fork, eighteen miles distant. The road was a mere bridle 
path most of the way, up the bottom of Salt Creek. The prairie grass was 
higher than I was on my pony, and the result was that I was wet to the skin 
most of the way. The whole people in that part of Illinois were for Jackson. 
It was before Canada {Ebenezer} Peck* and Stephen A. Douglas had inaugu- 
rated the caucus system in the state. Candidates ran on their personal popu- 
larity. Sangamon County embraced the present counties of Logan, Menard, 
Christian and a large part of Dewitt and Cass.* The county was entitled to 
four members in the Legislature, and there were over twenty candidates in 


1 Ebenezer Peck was born in Maine in 1805 and admitted to the bar in Canada 
in 1827. Twice elected to the Provincial Parliament, he was made King’s Counsel in 
1833. He came to Illinois in 1835 and settled in Chicago. He served in the State 
House and Senate and was Reporter of Supreme Court decisions. Lincoln appointed 
him a member of the Court of Claims at Washington. 

2In 1834, Sangamon County included the present county of Menard and parts 
of Mason, Logan, and Christian counties. 
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the field wanting the office, all running independent of party. There was 
a little junta in Springfield that assumed to run the Jackson party in the 
county. 

The junta had sent out, to every precinct in the county, tickets having 
four names on them as the true representatives of Jacksonism. These tickets 
were sent to Lake Fork precinct, but they disappeared before the polls were 
opened, and, while all the voters were strangers to me, I soon made myself 
known and useful. There was a supply of blank tickets, and I filled up one 
hundred and eight of the one hundred and eleven votes polled, and I got 
Mr. Lincoln’s name on each ticket that I filled up. Not one of the voters 
had ever seen Mr. Lincoln, and few of them had ever heard of him. I let 
each man name whom he pleased for Governor and the other state officers, 
but not one of them could name four members for the Legislature, and then 
I would get in Mr. Lincoln’s name. Mr. Lincoln had made no canvass of 
the county, as he had no horse to ride and no money, but he had in almost 
all the precincts of the county, friends that he had made as a soldier in the 
Black Hawk war of 1832, who took an interest in him at the polls, and the 
result was that he led the ticket in the county by several hundred votes.* This 
was his first election to office. 


DR. LOUIS A. WARREN RETIRES 


The retirement on July 1 of Dr. Louis A. Warren as di- 
rector of the Lincoln National Life Foundation has been an- 
nounced by Walter O. Menge, president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. Dr. Warren, born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1885, became-editor of the La Rue County Herald 
at Hodgenville, Kentucky, in 1918 after graduation from 
Transylvania University. He has been director of the Lin- 
coln National Life Foundation since 1928. He is the author 
of Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood (1926), Slavery At- 
mosphere of Lincoln's Youth (1933), Little Known Lincoln 
Episodes (1934), Abraham Lincoln, a Concise Biography 


8’ There were actually thirteen candidates running for Representative to the 
Ninth General Assembly. 

* The four elected to the state legislature from Sangamon County in 1834 were: 
John Dawson (1390); Abraham Lincoln (1376); William Carpenter (1170); and 
John T. Stuart (1164). In New Salem precinct Lincoln received 250 out of 288 
votes cast. That was 71 votes more than John Dawson who polled the next largest 
number. In 1836 when Lincoln ran for re-election he polled the largest vote of all 
the i a candidates. Bulletin of the Abraham Poy Association, No. 36 (Sept., 
1934), 6-7. 
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(1934), Lincoln Bibliography Check List (1942) and In- 
diana’s Contribution to Abraham Lincoln (1944). He has 
also edited the Foundation’s periodical Lincoln Lore since 
its beginning in 1929. He was awarded an honorary Doctor 
of Literature degree by Lincoln Memorial University in 1929 
and a citation for notable contributions to history by Transy]- 
vania in 1954. He will become director emeritus of the 
Foundation. 

Dr. R. Gerald McMurtry, named as Warren’s successor, 
was born at Elizabethtown, Kentucky, in 1906. After gradua- 
tion from Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, he joined the 
Foundation in 1931. In 1937 he became head of the depart- 
ment of Lincolniana at Lincoln Memorial University, Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, and editor of its quarterly periodical, the 
Lincoln Herald. He received an honorary degree from Centre 
College in 1953. 

The Lincoln National Life Foundation at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, with more than 190,000 items of Lincolniana—books, 


autographs, manuscripts, pictures, etc.—has one of the largest 
collections in the country. 


JESSIE LINCOLN STUDIES IN IOWA 


In an old scrapbook which the Historical Library received 
recently from Miss Mabel S. Fisher of Illiopolis is pasted this 
tiny item of interest to Lincoln students: 

Miss Jessie Harlan Lincoln, the daughter of Robert T. Lincoln, American 


minister to England, has entered the Iowa Wesleyan university in Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, and will take the classical course. 


No date or source is attached to this clipping but the item 
is probably news to most Lincoln scholars. 

Robert Todd Lincoln’s wife was the former Mary Harlan, 
daughter of James Harlan, Senator from Iowa during Lincoln’s 
first term. The Senator was a loyal supporter of Lincoln’s 
policies and a good friend of the President. At the beginning 
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of Abraham Lincoln’s second term Harlan became Secretary 
of the Interior. He had been president of Iowa Wesleyan 
at Mount Pleasant from 1853 to 1855. 

The Robert Todd Lincolns had three children: Mary 
(1869-1938) who became Mrs. Charles Isham; Abraham II 
“Jack” (1873-1890) and Jessie (1875-1948). Jessie, who took 
“the classical course” at Iowa Wesleyan according to this 
clipping, eloped with Warren Beckwith in 1897. Beckwith 
was on the Iowa Wesleyan football team. 

Jessie’s parents did not approve of this marriage but it 
lasted for ten years and the Beckwiths had two children: Mary 
Lincoln Beckwith and Robert Lincoln Beckwith, both living. 
One other direct descendant of Abraham Lincoln is still living, 
Lincoln Isham, the son of Mary Lincoln and Charles Isham. 


“LAST PAIR OF GLOVES A. LINCOLN WORE” 
A pair of white kid gloves, identified as the “Last pair of 


gloves A. Lincoln wore. Were found in his pocket after the 
murder” recently were presented to the Illinois State His- 
torical Library along with twelve letters by Mary Todd Lin- 
coln, seven by her sister, Mrs. Ninian W. Edwards, and sixty- 
six by Illinois Senator David J. Baker, Sr. 

This collection constituted the major part of the Baker- 
Edwards family papers and mementoes which were given to 
the Library by Philip R. Baker of Pasadena, California. He 
is a retired United States Navy Commander, a great-grand- 
nephew of Abraham and Mary Todd Lincoln, and a great- 
great-grandson of Ninian Edwards and also of Senator Baker. 

The identification of the gloves is written in ink and 
signed “E. L. Baker, Jr.” on the back of his business card as 
city editor of the I//inois State Journal of Springfield. He was 
Commander Baker’s father and Mrs. Lincoln’s favorite grand- 
nephew—because he reminded her of her sons Willie and 
Tad. The dozen letters by Mrs. Lincoln were addressed to 
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him as “Dear Lewis.” The earliest of these was written in 
Havre, France, on October 17, 1876 and the last in New York 
on Grand Central Hotel stationery and dated March 21, 1882. 
In this final letter she asked Lewis to take care of an invalid’s 
chair and some medicine she was sending. Soon afterward 
Mrs. Lincoln returned to Springfield where she died the fol- 
lowing July 16 at the home of her sister, Mrs. Edwards. 

Letters by Mrs. Edwards are very rare and the seven in 
this collection were written during March and April, 1862, 
from the White House where she had gone to be with her 
sister following the death of Willie Lincoln. Six of the letters 
are addressed to her daughter, Julia Edwards Baker, and the 
seventh is to Edward Lewis Baker, Sr., Julia’s husband—grand- 
parents of Commander Baker. 

David J. Baker, Sr., was appointed to the United States 
Senate by Governor Ninian Edwards following the death of 
John McLean. His term lasted from November 12 to Decem- 
ber 11, 1830 when the legislature elected John M. Robinson. 
Baker left Kaskaskia on November 17 and arrived in Wash- 
ington early in December. The winter of 1830-1831 was 
famous as the season of the ‘Deep Snow” in Illinois but Baker 
avoided it by staying in Washington until the following Feb- 
ruary. The sixty-six letters by him in this collection were 
written to his wife while he was away from Kaskaskia. 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES STAMP PROPOSED 


The issuance of a United States postage stamp or series 
of stamps in 1958 to commemorate the centennial of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debates was proposed in a resolution adopted 
by members of the Illinois State Historical Society at their 
meeting on October 12. The resolution states in part that the 
“Debates stand as a significant historical landmark to all the 
people of Illinois,” and “urges the senators and representatives 
in Congress from the State of Illinois to take whatever steps 
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may be necessary so that a stamp or series of stamps . . . may 
be issued in 1958.” It was pointed out that the Debates cities 
of Ottawa, Galesburg, Freeport, Quincy, Alton, Jonesboro and 
Charleston should be particularly interested in this project— 
as well as the hosts of Lincoln collectors and philatelists. 


“THE CHICAGO LINCOLN” STATUE DEDICATED 


Governor William G. Stratton was the principal speaker 
at the unveiling on October 20 of Illinois’ newest Lincoln 
statue, at Lincoln Square on Chicago’s Northwest Side—the 


intersection of Lincoln, Law- 
rence and Western avenues. 
Other speakers on the dedication 
program included State Histor- 
ian Clyde C. Walton and Mayor 
Richard J. Daley of Chicago. 
The statue, ‘The Chicago 
Lincoln,” an eight-foot bronze 
figure, on a four-and-one-half 
foot base, is the work of Sculptor 
Avard Fairbanks of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, who also executed 
the Lincoln statue at New Salem 


i State Park, which was unveiled 


in 1954. 

The dedication was the cul- 
mination of five years of effort 
by a number of civic, business 
and political leaders of the area 
which began with a proposal in 


ery 1951 by John J. Hoellen, alder- 
~ man of the Forty-seventh Ward. 


si 


Photo courtesy Myers Publishing Co., Chicago The General Assembly passed 2 


“THE CHICAGO LINCOLN” 


bill on March 10, 1953 estab- 
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lishing the Lincoln Memorial Commission, to which Governor 
Stratton appointed Leo A. Lerner, editor and publisher of 
the Chicago North Side Newspapers, State Senator Peter J. 
Miller and State Representative William E. Pollack. This 
group, on January 21, 1954, chose Henry Spellbrink, president 
of the Commercial National Bank, as executive secretary and 
named the following to its Advisory Committee: Alderman 
Hoellen, Herbert Heidkamp, George Brumlik, George Pfaff, 
Edward O. Fahner, Charles Gutsell, Nathan Rattner, Lloyd 
Miller, Charles McPartlin, Frank Jerger, Sr., Ralph G. New- 
man and Michael Lerner. 

The Commission selected the site for the memorial and, 
with the Advisory Committee, arranged for a contest to choose 
the design—with $1,000 in awards provided by the Lincoln 
Square Chamber of Commerce. The winner of the $500 top 
award was Lloyd Ostendorf, Dayton, Ohio, free-lance artist 
and Lincoln enthusiast, who had seen the announcement in 
this Journal. (See Summer, 1955 Journal, pp. 200-201.) 

When the design and other plans were presented the 
legislature, at its 1955 session, appropriated $35,000 for the 
project. As originally conceived the statue was to be a figure 
of a beardless Lincoln as he appeared in the courtrooms and 
on the platforms of Chicago before 1860—a standing figure 
with a sheaf of papers and'a high hat in his left hand at his 
side and the right hand outstretched. This was changed in 
the final work to place a podium at his right with the right 
hand resting on it. 














Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil War. Vol. IV. By 
Kenneth P. Williams. (The Macmillan Company: New York, 
1956. Pp. 616. $7.50.) 


In this, the fourth volume of Professor Williams’ epic treatment of the 
War Between the States, the focus is upon Lincoln’s Achilles, General Grant, 
and we see him as he emerges from the campaigns from Iuka to Vicksburg 
to become the Union general. Here is perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of Professor Williams’ work, his candid appraisal of personalities. There is 
no doubt about the author’s opinion of Grant, as there is no doubt about 
his opinions of other generals, Sherman, Buell, Rosecrans, McClernand, Kirby- 
Smith, or Bragg. While Grant and Sherman are becoming heroes, Rosecrans 
and McClernand emerge as villains. The reader finds “Rosey” vain, unre- 
liable, but somehow appealingly romantic. It is not so with McClernand, who 
is portrayed as not only vain and unreliable, but insubordinate and envious 
as well. For the timid Buell, one feels only impatience. All this provides 
effectively for the contrast with Grant and Sherman: “Grant is Vicksburg,” 
but he awaits supplies and “the eager red-haired Sherman.” 

Professor Williams always has a sharp eye for drama and quotes judi- 
ciously to give his readers the flavor of the conflict. “The city of Memphis 
has more iniquity in it than any other place since Sodom,” says Hurlbut; and 
the treatment of the exchange of notes between General Earl Van Dorn and 
Colonel William H. Morgan at Davis’ Mill has the deft touch of a master 
storyteller. 

Logistics are, of course, important to Williams’ interpretation of every 
action, but he considers and weighs other problems, too. Especially inter- 
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esting is the way he has called attention to the problem of contrabands and 
that (particularly as Sherman saw it) of representatives of the press. 

In such a vast work as Lincoln Finds a General a major difficulty involves 
pulling all the details together to form a coherent single picture. Professor 
Williams manages this problem of organization by giving the reader frequent 
references to Halleck and Lincoln, who would see the picture of the fighting 
in the West all in one piece and as it related to the fighting in the East. 
Mainly, this is done through quoting dispatches and letters that passed back 
and forth between the Commander in Chief and the generals in the field. 
The references to Lincoln have much the same effect. However, more atten- 
tion to this problem would be advantageous, for the reader occasionally feels 
a need for the orientation which summaries can provide. 

Lincoln Memorial University W. E. TAYLOR 


So Fell the Angels. By Thomas Graham Belden and Martha Robins Belden. 
(Little, Brown and Company: Boston, 1956. Pp. 401. $5.00.) 


Shakespeare provided the title for this book with Cardinal Wolsey’s 
admonition to Cromwell, in Henry VIII, Act III, Scene 2: 


“I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels.” 


Abraham Lincoln had a more tolerant attitude in his famous letter to Major 
General Joseph Hooker when he said, “You are ambitious, which, within 
reasonable bounds, does good rather than harm.” But So Fell the Angels is 
a story of ambition beyond all “reasonable bounds.” It is a biography of 
three persons: Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury and later 
Chief Justice, his daughter Kate Chase Sprague, and her multimillionaire hus- 
band, William Sprague, Governor of Rhode Island, military hero (in his 
own eyes at least), and United States Senator. 

Chase wanted to be President. Lincoln knew it and said of him, “He 
is a very ambitious man and I think on the subject of the Presidency a little 
insane.” If Chase was a “little insane” on the subject, his daughter was a 
maniac. The Presidency for her father was the lodestar of her life. To have 
money to finance her ambitious plans she married (at least so one gathers 
from this book) William Sprague, reputed to be worth $25,000,000. At 
any rate theirs was no marriage of love and after nearly twenty stormy, ex- 
travagant years and four children (at least one of which was Sprague’s) the 
legal union ended in divorce. 

Nor is there much to admire in William Sprague, wealthy and ambitious 
for more. He was involved in the Texas Adventure, a treasonable enterprise 
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that included selling arms to the Confederacy and trading in cotton. He 
became dissolute, disillusioned, bitter and suspicious. But he had the gift 
of longevity and outlived the other principals in this story by many years. 
Sprague died in Paris, France, September 11, 1915, one day short of his 
eighty-fifth birthday. His divorced wife, Kate, had died in poverty at the 
age of fifty-nine, reduced to selling vegetables and eggs for a living. Willie, 
their son, committed suicide in a cheap boarding house in Seattle at the age 
of twenty-five. Beside his bed was a letter to his father that ended in mid- 
sentence: “I cannot tell how I long for affection, that I never experienced, 
and cannot describe, yet long for . . .” 

Marva and Thomas Graham Belden may have been a bit hard on their 
characters but Lord Charnwood had said earlier that Chase, a “handsome, 
dignified and righteous person was unhappily a sneak.” At the same time, 
and possibly unwittingly, the authors may have added something to Lincoin’s 
stature, for he stands out from the array of mean, calculating characters in 
which the book abounds as a man of amazing sagacity and magnanimity. 
These authors have a sense of the dramatic and a flair for writing that makes 
their book one a reader does not want to lay down once it is started. This 
husband and wife team (they were married in 1951) is one from which 


more will be heard. 
S. A. W 


Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel: The Political History of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. By William Q. Maxwell. (Longmans, Green & Co.: 
New York, 1956: Pp. 372. $5.00.) 


For the first time since 1866 a major work on the United States Sani- 
tary Commission has appeared in print. The Commission was a Northern 
philanthropic organization which rendered aid to the Union soldier—and in 
much smaller measure to the Confederates—in the form of personal services 
and supplies. It was organized in 1861 and continued in existence until after 
the Civil War. While its primary concern was the health of the volunteer 
soldier, it also sought to channel civilian aid into a systematic program there- 
by eliminating waste and duplication. As the war dragged on and the medical 
services of the army improved, the supply and relief work of the Commission 
tended to crowd the more prosaic sanitary endeavors from the center of public 
attention. 

This civilian group contributed heavily to Northern success with its 
multiple activities: the collection of $15,000,000 worth of supplies and 
$5,000,000 in cash through®systematic labors and the spectacular Sanitary 
Fairs; the donation of $5,000,000 in gratuitous services from its members; 
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the awakening of a lethargic and short-sighted Medical Department into sani- 
tary progress; and bolstering up civilians and returned soldiers on the home 
front though a hospital directory, soldiers’ homes, newspapers, and a pension 
and claims agency. Its impact on the Civil War generation was undoubtedly 
tremendous; but in the years that followed the War, a great mass of literature 
concerned primarily with wartime soldiers and politicians poured forth, dim- 
ming the Commission’s temporary luster and prominence. Dr. Maxwell's 
painstaking and scholarly efforts will enhance the Commission’s prestige once 
more. 

To this reviewer who has worked to some extent in the Sanitary Com- 
mission Archives in the New York Public Library, there is an immediate 
appreciation of Dr. Maxwell's work. For a good bit of that source material 
is in very had shape—dirty, difficult to handle, and in tremendous bulk. To 
plow through the Archives is a monumental achievement in itself; and to 
weave the threads of that labor into a readable story deserves the professional 
plaudits which the author is now receiving. 

There is a big story to tell here as the Sanitary Commission was a large 
concern, Dr. Maxwell has chosen to stick to its main development with a 
glance or two down some of the by-paths. Untold in any detailed fashion 


are the operations of its many branches, the work with prisoners of war, and 


the Sanitary Fairs which convulsed the Midwest and East during the latter 


stages of the War and absorbed much of the energy expended by the civilian 
population for the Union soldier. On page 226 he states that the Fairs raised 


a total of $2,738,868.84. This figure was, however, the amount received by 


the central treasury of the Commission and not the total amount raised. The 


latter figure would be closer to $4,000,000. It was a common practice for 
the local sponsoring agencies to retain a portion of the proceeds rather than 
relinquish all to the central treasury. 

In view of the complexity of its work, one feels that had the organiza- 
tion of the Commission been presented earlier in the book—it is given in 
clear, concise form in the “Conclusion”—-the reader would have had a better 
grasp of the Sanitary Commission’s myriad activities. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute WILLIAM Y. THOMPSON 


IaFollette and the Rise of the Progressives in Wisconsin. By Robert S. 
Maxwell. (State Historical Society of Wisconsin: Madison, 1956. 


Pp. xii, 271. $4.50.) 
This long needed, scholarly study of the Progressive movement in the 
Badger State covers the period from “Fighting Bob’s” first gubernatorial cam- 
paign in 1900 to the initial-eclipse of the Progressive forces in 1914 that 
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followed their disastrous division in the preceding presidential contest. The 
most lively chapters are those describing how La Follette, a bitter opponent 
of the regular Republican organization during the 1890's, built up while 
governor his own highly efficient machine which routed the party stalwarts 
for a decade. Before he moved to the United States Senate in 1906 the Pro- 
gressive-dominated legislature enacted his major reform proposals—the direct 
primary, ad valorem taxation of railroads plus a regulatory commission, and 
a Civil service system. 

During the next five years the Progressives pushed through the legislature 
an even broader array of economic and social reforms, overhauling the tax 
system, regulating public service and insurance companies, and affording pro- 
tection to labor. (The Wisconsin Supreme Court nullified attempts to pre- 
vent private monopoly of water-power sites and to finance reforestation with 
state funds.) Maxwell carefully indicates the reciprocal effects of Progres- 
sivism on state and national levels. There is a fine chapter on the singularly 
pervasive influence of the University of Wisconsin, from whose faculty the 
politicians obtained information, ideas, and expert personnel to man the com- 
missions that administered (and frequently developed) the major parts of the 


Progressive program. Wisconsin Progressivism was indeed founded on “a 


union of soil, shop, and seminar.” 
Maxwell's research has been thorough; his account is concise and well 


organized; his judgments of men and measures are soundly balanced. The 
informative footnotes are inconveniently located at the back of the book, 


which otherwise is neatly designed and well made. Among the illustrations 
are photographs of more than a dozen political figures and four scholars whose 


work was of enduring consequence nationally. The bibliography is exten- 
sive, the index adequate. The volume is a solid contribution to a better 
understanding of the Progressive period. 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point ELWIN W, SIGMUND 


Readings in Indiana History. Compiled by Gayle Thornbrough and Dorothy 
Riker. (Indiana Historical Bureau [Collections, Vol. XXXVI]: 


Indianapolis, 1956. Pp. 625. $2.00, paper; $4.50, cloth.) 


The compilers have produced a comprehensive history of Indiana, be- 
gining with the advent of the most primitive Indian cultures and extending 
through World War II, all illustrated by suitable quotations from authoritative 
writers. The majority of the writers are Hoosiers—as why not, in a state where 
hands have always been about as frequently bent to the pen as to the plow? 

If there is a criticism it might be that both the prehistoric period (five 
pages) and the Twentieth Century (thirty-nine pages) have received some- 
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what less attention than their importance merits. However this may be as 
well, in factual narration, since a good deal of fancy would necessarily enter 
a longer discussion of the first, and the second may still be a bit too close to 
us for satisfactory analysis. 

In between, the book is a treasury of fact, a good deal of it colorful, and 
many of the sources quoted are reasonably available for further study. It should 
be of great assistance to the student and of interest to the casual reader as well. 

Crawfordsville, Indiana R. E. BANTA 


The Founding of Public Education in Wisconsin. By Lloyd P. Jorgenson. 
(State Historical Society of Wisconsin: Madison, 1956. Pp. 252. 


$4.00. ) 


In the days when Wisconsin was a part of Michigan Territory the place 
of the school in the development of an acceptable social structure Was not 
always agreed upon, and the free school system had its share of champions 
and degraders. Jean Nicolet landed at Green Bay in 1634, which was 183 
years before schools were conducted fairly regularly in the same community. 

“Education in a Fur-Trading Society” (Chapter 1) portrays a period 
of simple needs and how those needs were simply satisfied. The growth of 
the territory, the necessity for a constitution and for a tax structure, and the 
beginnings of an educational philosophy indicate how complex the edu- 
cational function would become. 

The attitudes toward taxes, and diverse educational ideologies, the im- 
pact ofa panic and a war, the influx of immigrants and language barriers— 
all affected the growth rate of the school system in the forty-six years be- 
tween 1817 and 1863. The author closes the book with an excerpt from the 
1863 report of the state superintendent, and adds, “The young school system 
of Wisconsin had safely weathered its first storm.” 

Dr. Jorgenson has stayed close to the chronological sequence of ‘events, 
interspersing accounts of legislative action with brief anecdotes about the 
legislators and educators as they affected each other, for better or worse. He 
has provided a well-documented account of his subject, in a book that will 
give satisfaction to the educator seeking content information and to the his- 
torian seeking references. 

This volume might well be followed by another, continuing the time 
sequence and bringing the story up to date. The many forces which affected 
the early growth of public education could be traced in relation to the de- 
velopment of the realistic vocational education program which puts Wis- 
consin into a leading position in national educational circles. 

Springfield ROBERT F, KOZELKA 
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FRANCIS ELECTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Ralph E. Francis, Kankakee financier and civic leader, was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Historical Society for the 1956-1957 term at the 
annual meeting held in Chicago. The new President was a director of the 
Society in 1951-1953 and a vice-president in 1953-1954 and 1955-1956. He 
was president of the Kankakee County Historical So- 
ciety from 1947 to 1954 and is still a director of that 
organization. During his presidency the Kankakee 
County Historical Society Museum was built and he 
originated and established the Kankakee Junior His- 
torian. 

New directors of the State Society elected for 
the 1956-1959 term are: Fred D. Evers, Elmhurst; 
Mrs. William Henry, Jr., Cambridge; Mrs. Foreman 
M. Lebold, Chicago; William A. Pitkin, Carbondale; 
and Glenn H. Seymour, Charleston. Alexander’ Sum- 
mers of Mattoon was named senior vice-president and 
the following were elected vice-presidents for the 
year: Mrs. Ernest W. Davies, Danville; David Davis, IV, Bloomington; 
George Irwin, Quincy; Herman G. Nelson, Rockford; and Philip D. Sang, 
River Forest. State Historian Clyde C. Walton was named secretary-treasurer. 

During the two days of the meeting (October 12 and 13) members of 
the State Historical Society heard ten speakers, in addition to their officers 
and tour guides, had a dinner and two luncheons together, toured fifty-two 
miles about the city and accumulated seven pounds, ten ounces of background 
literature. 


RALPH E. FRANCIS 
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As one of its many activities throughout the year in celebration of its 
centennial the Chicago Historical Society was host to the meeting of the 
State Society at its handsome present-day building at the corner of North 
Avenue and Clark Street. A total of 219 members and their guests were 
registered at this headquarters beginning Friday morning. First speaker 
on the two-day program, arranged by Co-chairman Elmer E. Abrahamson and 
John G. Oien, was Mayor Richard J. Daley who welcomed the group to the 
city. He was followed by Dr. Lloyd A. Brown, associate director of the 
Chicago Society, with an invitation to use that Society's facilities. The morn- 
ing session was concluded with the introduction of State Historian Walton 
by State Society President John W. Allen. 

When it was learned that the Red Star Inn was not large enough to 
accommodate the anticipated attendance the luncheon was transferred to the 
Swedish Club, 1258 North LaSalle Street, where a large double smorgasbord 
table had been set up. There the dining room was filled and the ticket 
taker’s table had to be used for half a dozen late arrivals of the 178 attending. 

Emmett Dedmon, author and assistant managing editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, the luncheon speaker, recited some of his experiences in writing 
Fabulous Chicago, in his “Confessions of a Parttime Historian.” Following 
lunch the group returned to the Chicago Society auditorium where Sarajane 
Wells, education director, told of that Society's work with children, and a 
series of slides on the French in Illinois was shown. 

At the annual business meeting that followed the new directors, named 
by the nominating committee headed by Dr. Clarence P. McClelland of Jack- 
sonville, were elected by acclamation. The report of the secretary-treasurer 
was given by Walton, and those of the membership and publications com- 
mittees by William A. Pitkin and James T. Hickey respectively. A resolu- 
tion, introduced by Alexander Summers and adopted unanimously, thanked 
Mrs. Marion D. Pratt for ably administering the affairs of the Society from 
the time of Dr. Harry E. Pratt’s death in February until the meeting date. 

At the annual dinner attendance was again larger than could be accom- 
modated and extra tables were set up in the middle of the Swedish Club’s 
dining room. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor and author, talked entertainingly on 
“A Half-Century of Medical Progress.” The directors met after the dinner 
and elected the new president, vice-presidents and secretary-treasurer. 

Saturday's historical-lecture bus tour began at the Plaza Hotel at 8:30 
A.M. and wound up at the new forty-one story Prudential Building seven 
hours and fifty-two miles later. The route followed was north along the 
lake shore through Evanston and by Northwestern University to Wilmette 
where the first stop was made at the famous Baha'i House of Worship. The 
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three busses then turned back south through Evanston’s Fountain Square and 
down Ridge Avenue to the Outer Drive and the beautiful Elks’ War Me- 
morial for the second stop. From there the lake shore route was followed 
to the Stephen A. Douglas Tomb at the eastern end of Thirty-fifth Street 
where the group was met by Chicago Police Commissioner Timothy J. 
O'Connor who talked briefly about the Monument which was designed by 
Leonard W. Volk. From there the route led down by the University of 
Chicago to the Confederate Mound in Oak Woods Cemetery on East Sixty- 
seventh Street where six thousand Confederate prisoners who died at Camp 
Douglas are buried. There Commissioner O'Connor spoke again, taking 
much of his text from The Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley of 
Stanley-and-Livingstone fame. As a young man Stanley had been a prisoner 
at the camp. 

The busses then returned—with a brief stop at Lorado Taft's Fountain 
of Time statue on the Midway—to International House on the University 
of Chicago campus, for luncheon. Following the luncheon Dr. Robert M. 
Strozier, the University's Dean of Students, spoke briefly, extending an in- 
vitation to future visits to the campus and greetings from the Historical 
Society of Woodlawn. The tour was then resumed with a ride downtown 
to the Prudential Building where the busses were dismissed. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 1957 MEETINGS 


The annual Spring Tour of the Illinois State Historical Society will be 
held on May 3 and 4, 1957, at Macomb where the group will be the guests 
of the McDonough County Historical Society. The Annual Meeting will be 
on October 11 and 12 at Normal where the Society will participate in a 
part of the celebration of the centennial of Illinois State Normal University. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1856-1956 


The Chicago Historical Society was organized on April 24, 1856 in the 
office of J. Young Scammon, lawyer, banker, real estate operator and civic 
leader, in the Marine Bank Building, shown in the center of the picture on the 
front cover of this Journal. This scene, at the corner of La Salle and Lake 
streets in 1856, with the masts of a lake boat docked in the river in the back- 
ground, the plank streets and sidewalks, and its architectural contrasts, typi- 
fies the city as it was beginning to pull itself up out of the mud. The 
Historical Society outgrew several early homes and on November 19, 1868 
opened its own new building at the corner of Dearborn and Ontario streets. 
Less than three years later this supposedly safe structure was destroyed in 
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the Chicago Fire. After several years the Society was revived and has grown 
steadily ever since. The complete story of its century is told in The Chicago 
Historical Society, 1856-1956, An Unconventional Chronicle, by Paul. M. 
Angle, director of the Society and former Illinois State Historian, published 
earlier this year. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF JUNIOR HISTORIAN PROGRAM 


Phyllis E. Underwood of Forest Park, Illinois, has been named director 
of the Illinois Junior Historian program by Illinois State Historian Clyde C. 
Walton, to succeed George Pownall, who is taking postgraduate studies at 
the University of Illinois. 

Miss Underwood was graduated from Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, with Departmental 
Honors in history, studied American history at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, and for a year 
at the Johns Hopkins University graduate school, 
Baltimore, Maryland. She taught for a year at the 
Friends’ Girls School, Ramallah, Jordan, and another 
year, on a Fulbright Teaching Assistantship, at the 
Wildermuth Gymnasium fuer Maedchen, Tuebingen, 
Germany. 

The new director assumed her duties on October 
1. The first issued of the Illinois Junior Historian to 
appear under her direction was published November 1. This issue featured 
a new cover design, the first in a series of changes contemplated for the 
magazine. Beginning in January each issue of the Junior Historian will be 
devoted to a single theme. This new series will contain articles written by 
adults as well as student contributions. The magazine also will be enlarged, 
have more pictures and some new features designed to be of greater service 
to classroom teachers and to add to the students’ enjoyment of history. 


PHYLLIS UNDERWOOD 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The program of the Alton Area Historical Society meeting on September 
9 was devoted to the explorers of the West. Mrs. Harry L. Meyer discussed 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, Zebulon M. Pike, Stephen H. Long and 
frontier painter George Catlin. Donald F. Lewis told of the Lewis and Clark 
Caravan’s recent visit to Wood River and. displayed a medal like those which 
the explorers presented to Indian chiefs. Pictures of early Alton were shown 
by Mrs. George Pfeiffenberger. The Society voted to join with the “Land 
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o’ Goshen” Society in its visit to the Flagg home on October 7 and to meet 
with the Madison County Society at Marine-on October 21. 


Belvidere High School students furnished the program at the Boone 
County Historical Society's meeting in the courthouse on September 20. Miss 
Joey Blum told of the history of the National Sewing Machine Company, 
and Douglas Edmonds described the “Soldier's Registry” of all soldiers buried 
in Boone County, on which he and Jiles Cole have been working. 


The Du Page County Historical Society met on July 15 at the old 
Graue Mill near Hinsdale. Hugh Dugan, a director of the Society and co- 
founder of the Graue Mill Corporation, spoke on pioneer milling. The 
Society presented the Corporation with an “award of honor” for the 
restoration of the mill, which is visited by thousands each year. The mill 
was in operation for the inspection of members of the Society. 

A Historical Art Portfolio of Du Page County, prepared by a committee 
headed by H. G. Foote, is being distributed. 


The La Salle County Historical Society met in “Folk Valley,” two miles 
northeast of Marseilles, on July 8. Mrs. Barbara Eby spoke on the history of 
the valley and Johnny Johnson on the arts and crafts of the Norwegians. 
Keith Clark sang his ballads on La Salle County history, accompanying himself 
oh the guitar and banjo. 


The Marshall County Historical Society met at the Saratoga town hall 
on July 23. Papers were read on phases of the township’s history, with Mrs. 
Blake Grieves describing the Lacon Woolen Mills. 

The Society co-operated actively in the presentation of the historical 
pageant “Remember This Valley” in connection with Old Settlers Day, 
August 23. This pageant, written by Eleanor Bussell, secretary of the Society, 
depicted scenes in the early history of what is now Marshall County, con- 
cluding with the organization of the county in 1839. 

At the Society’s meeting at the Hopewell town hall on August 27 
preliminary steps were taken toward formation of a little theater group. Myrtle 
Strawn, only living grandchild of John and Mary (McLeish) Strawn, first 
settlers of the township, spoke on the pioneer families of the area. 

The Society has been officially commended by the Marshall County 
Board of Supervisors for its contribution to the life of the county. 
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The Captain James White era of Nauvoo history was the subject of 
discussion at the Nauvoo Historical Society meeting on July 17. Mrs. Pearl 
Gordon Vestal was the principal speaker. Mrs. Robert G. Reed, a great- 
great-granddaughter of Captain White, spoke on the White family. Mary 
Siegfried presented the Society with her painting of the White home, the 
first house in Nauvoo, and Mrs. Hazel Tedford talked about her grandfather 
William Dundy, a later owner of the house. 

Officers of the Nauvoo Society were guests of the Iowa State Historical 
Society on the latter's recent river cruise on the Addie Mae, following which 
the Iowa Society members toured the Nauvoo museum. 


The Ogle County Historical Society sponsored a historical pageant on 
August 16, the hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’s speech at Oregon. Ruby 
Nash gathered the data which was put into pageant form and directed by 
Mrs. Kathryn Gelander. Clark McDaniel of Polo took the part of Lincoln. 
Following the pageant a street square dance was held, with Curtis Brickey 
as caller. Other civic and fraternal organizations assisted in the presentation. 

The Polo chapter of the Society held a picnic meeting at the Buffalo 
Grove school on September 9, and discussed the history of the area. 


At the Perry County Historical Society's meeting at the Du Quoin 
Fairgrounds on July 2, Principal R. E. Lee of the Tamaroa grade school 
spoke on Perry County in the Civil War. 

The Society met on August 6 at the Browning Robinson home south of 
Tamaroa, a former “Underground Railroad” station. 

Everett McMurray read a paper at the Society’s meeting on September 
10 on a house which now stands on Jefferson Street in Du Quoin. Originally 
built in 1852, it was operated as a hotel by Josephus Vancil before being 
moved to its present site. Other participants gave short talks on phases of 
Perry County history. The meeting was held at the century-old Galum 
Presbyterian Church. 


David V. Felts of Decatur, a vice-president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, addressed the Piatt County Historical Society at its meeting in 
Monticello on July 19. He was introduced by Wilbur Hawbaker, president 
of the Piatt County Society. 


The Randolph County Historical Society and the University of Illinois 
department of archaeology conducted an “open house” tour through the re- 
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cent diggings at Modoc on August 5. Remains found in these diggings 
appear to point to man’s presence in the area at an earlier date than had 
previously been estimated. 


The Rockton Township Historical Society (Winnebago County), which 
opened the Stephen Mack home to visitors this summer, now has postcard 
views and stationery with a picture of the home for sale. 


The Saline County Historical Society met at the Eddyville schoolhouse 
on July 3. Following a potluck supper the Eddyville Trio sang, William Far- 
ley gave an illustrated talk on scenic spots in Pope County, and Mrs. Ulah 
Barger gave a resumé of the history of Eddyville. 

The Society met at Karbers Ridge on August 7. Musical numbers were 
given by the Vinyard Chapel Quartet and the Ray Drumm family. Short 
talks on Karbers Ridge history and points of interest in the vicinity were 
given by James, J. A. and W. C. Love; Es and Lucian Vinyard; John Grace, 
Hillis Patton, Asa Decker and Fred Gintert. 

Several phases of the history of the town of Muddy were discussed 
at the Society's meeting there on September 4. The principal speaker was 
Mrs. Geneva Altmire, substituting for her mother Mrs. Perry Thompson who 
taught at Muddy for a number of years and was the first basketball coach in 
the area. Neal and Ed Foster, Joe Schrieber, Charles Girot, George Moore, 
John Murphy, Mrs. Gertrude Christner, Mrs. Fannie Penrod, Henry Businaro 
and John Molinarolo also participated in the program. Music was furnished 
by the Foster String Band. 


The Stephenson County Historical Society held its annual family picnic 
at the Society's museum on June 24. A “Way Back When” panel discussion 
was conducted, with Donald L. Breed, editor of the Freeport Journal-Standard, 
as moderator and Ruth Hill, Mrs. W. L. Karcher, Kenneth H. Knowlton and 
Clarence P. Young as participants. 

More than three hundred persons attended the annual ice cream social 
at the museum on July 27. 

Officers of the society for 1956-1957 are: president, Ruth A. Winn; 
vice-presidents, Edward C. Brooks, Mrs. E. G. McCulloch and Mrs. J. Mc- 
Dowell Massie; secretary, Philip L. Keister; and treasurer, Mrs. S. E. Haines. 


President John W. Allen of the Illinois State Historical Society ad- 
dressed the first Vandalia Historical Society meeting of the new season on 
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September 18. The Society amended its by-laws to change from monthly 
to quarterly meetings. President Joseph C. Burtschi reported that the State 
has granted the Society permission to use a room in the old Statehouse to 
house its museum collection. 


At the Williamson County Historical Society meeting on July 1 Clifford 
Gulley outlined plans for the centennial couuty fair, and Mrs. Nannie G. 
Parks exhibited a coverlet which won first prize at the first fair, October 
23-24, 1857. Mrs. Bertha Neely Otey spoke on the history of the Neely 
family and quoted the rules of the Black School in the Dykersburg vicinity 
in 1866. President Snyder Herrin presided, and Mrs. Helen Roberts acted 
as secretary pro tem. in the absence of the regular secretary Mrs. G. W. Bayles. 


EARLY LAKE COUNTY PAINTINGS DISCOVERED 


A group of eight paintings of Lake County scenes executed by Joseph 
Doubrava between 1871 and 1882 were discovered this summer among the 
effects of the late Edward G. Martin of Waukegan. Doubrava worked 
during that period as a carriage decorator in Chicago, an expert wood finisher 
in Waukegan and a body painter in Kenosha, Wisconsin, but his paintings 
remained unknown until their accidental discovery. 

President James R. Getz of the Lake County Historical Society said that 
local historians had not been aware of the existence of any regional art pro- 
duced in the county. One picture, depicting the cradling of grain, was ex- 
hibited at the Waukegan Art League Festival in September. 

Opie Read wrote of Lake County in 1898 in A Yankee from the West: 
“The billows of Wisconsin breaking gently into Illinois; lakes scattered like 
a handful of jewels thrown broadcast, quiet rivers singing low among the 
rushes . . . [but] the contemplative writer has been silent, and the American 
painter has shut his eyes.” Doubrava, had Read only known it, had produced 
twenty years earlier paintings of many of the places Read described. Plants 
native to Lake County are grouped in the foreground of several of the 
paintings. 


KNOX COUNTY LANDMARK DESTROYED 


One of the oldest and most historic buildings in Knox County—the 
Lincolnshire log cabin—burned to the ground on the night of September 23. 
Built in 1832 by the Rev. Jacob Gum, a Revolutionary War veteran, it was 
believed to be the only surviving building of Log City, predecessor of modern 
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Galesburg. The first sermon preached in Henderson Township was by 
“Elder Gum” in this cabin. 

Although efforts had been made at intervals since 1908 to preserve 
the cabin and relocate it in Lincoln Park, Galesburg, it was only this summer 
that the funds had actually been raised and permission obtained to move the 
cabin. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC DIES 


With the death on August 2 of Albert Woolson, 109, its last surviving 
member, the Grand Army of the Republic ceased to exist. 

The G.A.R. had special meaning for Illinois, for not only did it consist 
of soldiers who had fought under President Abraham Lincoln and Lieutenant 
General Ulysses S. Grant, but the first post in the United States was founded 
in Decatur on April 6, 1866 by Dr. Benjamin F. Stephenson and twelve 
other veterans. The Grand Army’s first two national commanders were 
Illinoisans—Generals Stephen A. Hurlbut and John A. Logan. The last 
Illinois G.A.R. member, Lewis Fablinger of Downers Grove, died in March, 
1950. 


WYATT EARP BIRTHPLACE MARKED 


A fifteen-thousand-pound block of granite, with a plaque mounted on 
it, was officially dedicated at Monmouth on September 5 at the house—406 
South Third Street—where Wyatt Earp, famous Western marshal, was born. 
The granite block was brought from a Minnesota quarry and presented to 
the city by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad. The ceremonies were held 
on the opening day of the Warren County Prime Beef Festival, and partici- 
pants included Ralph Kilfey, chairman of the festival committee; Mrs. 
Fleming Long, president of the park board; Camille Radmacher, Monmouth 
librarian; officials of the railroad; State Representative Robert McKoskey, 
who secured the plaque; and eight-year-old Wyatt Earp of Reynolds, a direct 
descendant of the marshal. 
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The Illinois State 
HMistGe.CAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Jowrnal should be submitted to Clyde C. 
Walton, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsi- 
bility for the personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles 
published. 

The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it rust depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois. and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens 
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